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—————— as - - - : . mcennencmeTD sae este ED, 
N ATIONA IL AFFAIRS. the “wool sack.” It is indeed a melancholy proof|enough to propel the ship at the rate of thirteen or 
"a stianiege pe of degeneracy, else would we laugh the bravado to | fourteen miles per hour, while the other set, to pique 


OFFICIAL. 
Treasury Department, August 2, 1847. 


The receipts into the treasury during the quarter 
ending the 30th of June last, were, as nearly as can 


$7,065,000 


now be ascertained: 
From customs, about 


scorn. 


in this Union to redeem their financial obligations 





“ Jands 1,053,650 | into the measure, If any one thing could induce the 

« Joans of 1846 and 1847 12,242,900 | people of this country to hesitate as to fidelity to their 

«premiums on loan 30,000 | engagements, it would be the idea that there was an 

« miscellansous sources 13,500 | attempt to impose, it even by the faintest shadow of 
compulsion,—and especially from that quarter, 

$20,405,050} Lord Palmerston, British Minister of Foreign Af- 


The expenditures during the same period were: 
Civil list, miscellaneous and foreign in- 





tercourse $1,210,304 05 
Qn account of the 
army $16,172,594 51 
« Indian depart- 
ment 204,066 72 
« & fortifications 161,777 27 
* pensions 22,175 11 
— ~ 16,560,613 61 
« “navy 1,931,809 39 


“ interest, &c., on public debt 

“reimbursement and interest of 
treasury notes 

« reimbursement of treasnry notes 
purlojned including interest 


617,175 75 
2,154,782 93 
919 62 
505 3 


McCLINTOCK YOUNG, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 





> 


$22,575. 





THE PALMERSTON ‘‘WARNING.”? 

It is lamentable to record such a specimen of im- 
udence and folly, as will be found under the foreign 
ead in thisnumber. After loudly cheering and ap- 
lauding such a speech from the minister in charge 
f the foreign relations, the British parliament may 
well close their seven years’ labors and stand dis- 
Dived. 

Whether Lord Palmerston’s speech on this occa- 
on is most characterized by impudence or by folly, 
hight be difficult to decid’. Probably it is because 
e have been more accustomed to specimens of im- 
dence from that direction, that we are less surpri- 
d at its recurrence, than we are at the folly exhibi- 
din this instance, A discussion relative to differ- 
ces with the Spanish government gave his lordship 
) feasable pretext for lugging in a reference to the 
hited States. It was done so gracelessly as well 
gratuitously, that nothing but an inveterate pro- 
tsity to quarrel with the United States, can ac- 
at for it. The posture of affairs at this time, eith- 
as between the British government and ours, or as 

Nng in this country, would have made such a ri- 
ulous bravado the very last thing that a British 
Hsman should have dreamed of uttering; any man 
Common sense must see this, and so pronounce. 
8s absolutely an occasion for pity—-for deep sym- 
lhy with a people whose affairs are committed to 
charge of a man so far subject to prejudices— 
Passions—-to antipathies, as Palmerston undoubt- 
y i, The display of such « “convulsive parox- 
hn" 8 lamented for the sake of humanjty. We can- 

help pitying even the man himself, His lord- 
distinguishes the rising of a rival to all of Eng- 
Ps greatness—and that rival, this Rerusyyc. He 

ths as he recognizes this rivalry, and looks in yain 
ugh the vista in the foreground for an alternative. 
burst of pent up feeling he must indulge. Weak, 
ee is the effort.’ Sad the spectacle. A 
|, ol his station might be—ought to be great 
food, makes an absolute fool ol himself in the 
eof all the gazing world. 
Ccustomed as the people of the United States 
Oy Saga to witness liitle effusions of spite and 
coe the mother country,” they will peruse 
patlia A of British ministerial weakness 
ey wraps subserviency, with more of sad- 
Vol “ae rollope has reached 
» AAT. Sic, 23 
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fairs, is the last man in England that could escape 
with the imputation of ignorance as to American jn- 
stitutions and the forms of our government. He 
knew well, the relation of the states to the general 
government and the extent of authority and respon- 
sibility in the premises. It waa not ignorance but 
sheer impuydence in him to assume to lecture either 
the one or the other on mora} gbligations. The 
theme is an admirable one truly for a British Minis- 
ter. We commend his lordship to the perusal of 
British History. 





ATLANTIC STEAMERS. 
Tue American Main Steamer Wasuineroy, left 
Southampton England, on the 10th inst., according to 
advertisement, but after proceeding about 100 miles, 
the Captain ascertained that the quality of the coal 
he had shipped in England was not adapted to the pur- 
pose. Before she reached the Needles it was found 
that the furnace bars were partially destroyed; they 
were however replaced with new ones; these in turn 
were affected, and it became evident that it would be 
unsafe to continue the voyage; under these circum- 
stances, the vessel’s head was turned at half past 5 A. 
M. on the ] 1th instant, and she arrived in Southamp- 
ton again on the afternoon of the same day. 

A meeting of the passengers was called and a com- 
mittee for investigation, of nine persons, entirely un- 
connected with the ship and of three or four differ- 
ent nations, was chosen’ The committeee examined 
the coal, the bars, &c., and received the reports of the 
officers of the vessel, including the two chief engi- 
neers. 

The report of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. The report says: ‘From all the evidence 
brought before them, they can only ascribe the ina- 
bility of the ship to pursue her voyage to the bad 
quality of the coal employed, a species of anthracite, 
resembling somewhat the American in appearance, 
but which destroyed two sets of furnace bars within 
the short space of 24 hours. The bars were the 
same that had been in use durjng the whole voyage 
from New York, and remained entirely untouched 
until the day of sailing from Southampton, 

The committee would also say that every facility 
has been offered them by the captain and all connec- 
ted with the vessel, the investigation having been de- 
sired rather than avoided, and they are ready to ex- 
press in the most public manner, their undiminished 
confidence in Capt. Hewitt and his ship. A strong 
proof that this confidence is general among the other 
passengers is the fact that, although Captain Hewitt 
offered to refund immediately the passage money of 
all who might be disposed to leave, only two of the 
whole number have done so, and those not for rea- 
sons connected with the vessel.” 

The Washington was refitted, and replenished 
with other coal, and agajn left Southampton with a 
large number of passengers on the 15th July, and 
reached New York in fourteen days and a few hours. 
A Jetter from the New York correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer says: “Jt is stated that she 
would have made the passage in twelve days, if the 
engineers and firemen on board had done their duty. 
There are two sets of engineers and firemen on 
board, and it appears that the dispute arose between 
them when the vessel was two or three days out, 
which resulted in delaying the passage. One set was 





If Lord Palmerston wanted an expedient for ar- 
resting the exertions making in every indebted State 


none could be imagined more likely to effect the 
object than that of his attempting to threaten them 


those with whom they quarrelled, would allow the 
steam to go down. ‘Thus during one watch the ves- 
sel would go on very well, but in the next she would 
fall off. The affair will be laid before the directors 
immediately, and the wrong doers discharged.” 

The French Steamer Philadelphia, formerly the “La 
Christophe Colombe,” left Cherbourg on the 15th and 
reached New York the 26th July, making her first 
passage across the Atlantic in 17 days, bringing 88 
passengers and 4000 letters. She is pronounced to 
be a very beautiful and excellent vessel, and is com- 
manded by M. Bessan, for a long time in the royal 
navy of France, She is the second arrival of the 
new French line of Atlantic steamers. 


? 








Coy. Stras Dinsmore, who, jn years past, figured 
in the political world, died at Bellview, Ky., on 
the 17th of June. During the administration of Mr, 
Monroe, Col. Dinsmore held for some time the office 
of collector at Mobjle. The following laconie ¢or- 
respondence between the then secretary of the treas- 
ury and the Culonei, will show how he was “rota 
ted,” 

Treasury Department, 
Washington January 15th, 1822, 
Sir-——This department is desirous of knowing how 
far the Tombigbee river runs up, You will please 
communicate the information. 
Respectfully, W. H CRAWFORD. 
S. Dinsmore, Esq., Collector, Mobile. 
Mobile, Feb. 7, 1822. 
Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 15th ult., and of informing 
you, in reply, that the Tombigbee does not run up at 
all. Very respectfully, 
S. DINSMORE. 
Hon. W. H. Crawrorp, Sec’y Treas, 
Treasury Department. 
Washington, March 1, 1822. 
Sir—TI have the honor to inform you that this des 
partment has no further service for you as collector 
of Mobile. Respectfully, 
W. H. CRAWFORD. 
8. Dinsmore, Esq., Mobile, 





German Rewer. The German papers of Tues- 
day contain a card signed by H. Roedter, Esq., Chair- 
man of the relief committee, appojnted last winter, 
at the time a moyement was made in behalf of the 
suffering poor of Germany. We copy the following 
essential portions of the card from a translation of 
the Signal. [Cincin. Gaz. 
‘Five receipts for the first amount of money sent 
from this place for the relief of suffering in Germa- 
ny have reached the committee. Each receipt is for 
$554 GU—consequently the whole amount of $2,774 
57 was recejved at the five different places ot desti- 
nation, without apy deduction for exchange. For 
these, acknowledgements are dye to Mr. N. D. C. 
Moller, the treasurer of the relief fund. Each re- 
ceipt is signed by the two gentlemen nominated at 
this place for the disbursement of their respective 
fifths, except that for the south of Germany, which 
is signed by Rev. Bishop Kaiser, of Mentz, alone; 
the well known and esteemed philanthopist, Mr. 
Ernst Emil Hoffman having departed his benevolent 
life before the arrival cf the money.” 





DINNER aT SouTHamrTon. The Southampton (Eng- 
lish) Independent, of the 10tb July, gives a glowing 
account of a magnificent entertainment given by Col. 
Barlow, Chairman of the Southampton Dock Compa- 
ny, at the Dolphin Hotel, to celebrate the arrival in 
the Southampton Docks of the Washington. 

The host occupjed the eentre of the table, with 
the American Minister on his right, and Capt. Hewitt, 
Commander of the Washington, on his left; opposite, 
John Hopton Forbes, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the 
Dock Company, with Capt. Sir John Sinclair, Bart., 
R.N., Admiralty Superintendent, on his right; and S. 





in favor of a quick voyage, and would put on steam 





Price Edwards, Esq., Collectur of Customs, on his 
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hope it would not be lost upon those who deal with 
the ballot box. But the North American States, 
who really are able to pay, and who have no ex- 
cuse whatever for not paying—who have no internal 
revolution, no military dictator, no civil war to jus- 
tify their breach of faith—I should hope would not 
wait for the example of their southern brethren, but 
would themselves wipe from their history that blot, 
which must be considered a stain upon their national 
character. I do not differ from my noble friend as 
far as this goes; but if it were the policy of Engiand 
the wise policy of -England—to lay down a rule 
that she should enfeage obligations ef a different 
kind, { think we should have a fair and full right, 
according to the laws of nations, to do so. Although 
l entreat the house, upon grounds of public policy, 
not to impose at present upon her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the obligations which the proposed address 
would throw upon them, yet I would take this op- 

rtunity of warning foreign governments who are 
debtors to British subjects, that the time may come 
when the house will no longer sit patient under the 
wrongs and injustice inflicted upon the subjects of 
the country. {| would warn them that the time may 
come when the British nation will not see with tran- 
quillity the sum of one hundred and fifty millions 
due to British subjects, and the interest not paid.— 
AndI would warn them that if they do not make 
prover efforts adequately to fulfil their engagements, 
the government of this country, whatever men may 
be in office, may be compelled by the force of public 
opinion, and by the yotes of Parliament, tu depart 
from that which hitherto has, been the established 
practice of England, and to insist upon the payment 
of debts due to British subjects. That we have tke 
means of enforcing the rights of British subjects, | 
am not prepared to dispute. It is not because we 
are afraid of these states, or all of them put together 
that we have refrained from taking the steps to 
which my noble friend would urge us. England, lL 
trust, will always have the means of obtaining jus- 
tice for its subjects from any country upon the face 
of the earth. But this is a question of expediency 
and not a question of power; therefore let no foreign 
country which has dove wrong to British subjects 
deceive itself by a false impression, either that the 
British nation or the British Parliament will forever 
remain patient acquiescents in the wrong, or that, 
if called upon to enforce the rights of the people of 
England, the Governmeut of England will not have 
ample power and means at its command to obtain 
justice of them.” 

IRELAND. Accounts are generally of a more fae 
torable character. Fever is abating in violence, and 
we hope the tive has now set in favorably, and that 
beller times are at hand. Large numbers of Irish 
have been seut back to their own country from Eng- 
land, under the operation of the new law, but no in- 
conveniences has as yet arisen therefrom. 

The British brig William & Sarah, despatched by 
the Baltrmore Relief Committee with provisions for 
lo poor in Ireland, arrived at Waterford on the 15th 

uly, 

British relief for Ireland. A London letter of July 
19, published im the New York Commercial Adver- 
user, has the following: 

“With regard to Ireland matters remain without 
much alteration, and there are us yet no distinct 
signs of the man who is to assume the mantle of the 
dead liberator. Probably in her present condition, 
when immediate and practical measures are the sole 
things demanded, it would be difficult to find any one 
teady to assume the responsibility of furnishing what 
's Wanted, 80 that political agitation, as such, may 
forsome time be abandoned, and the country may 
find itself leaderiess. 

“Upon the subject of Irish expenditure the minis- 
ity have rendered their account, ‘The relief afforded 

Means of public works began in October last year 
and Went on in terrible progression up to March, 
_ 734,000 human beings were dependent upon 

*M, a greater part of whom, as it afterwards turn- 
a oul, were small farmers, servants and all sorts 
tha oP le> who should rather have assisted others 
on lo have applied for aid themselves, At this 
ee, therefore, the system was cut down; and the 
a in the numbers employed having since 
i a al the rate of 20 per cent. a month, the evil 
mea Closed, and the cost reckoned at £4,900,000 
rs = of which the half is stipuiated to be repaid 
me Whole expected to be lost;—Irish repay- 

oM aving hot untrequently had their termination. 
Labi ew hile #200,000 were expended in the es- 
ees of depots of grain. Arelief act was then 
apply { or the distribution of soup to all who might 
mais ad it, (which is still in force), the total esti- 
of hah = description of outlay being £ 2,390,000, 
by the also one half is to be ultimately” repaid 
bug fish landiords. To this is tobe added £360,- 


tain railway companies: £250,000 for loans on works 
of publie utility; £150,000 for fishery piers, &. and 
£400.000 for loans for land improvement, making 4 
grand total of €9,230,000. This, it must be under- 
stood, is to form the total expenditure up to next 
April, but the chief part is already disbursed and 
there can be doubt that, despite the new poor law 
which 1s now to come into operation, there will be 
farther calls long before that time. 

The stream of private charity in the same direc- 
tion from Great Britain alone, (to say nothing of the 
contributions from America and the Colonies), has 
been as follows:—The sum collected in various 
churches in England and Scotland was £)70.533, 
and the amount received by the British Relief As- 
sociation in subscriptions was £254,754—making a 
total of £425,287. Private subscriptions have also 
been made in all parts of the country, of the amount 
of which of course no estimate can be formed.” 

The U. States frigate Macedonian, Capt. McKay, 
reached Cork on the 16th, in 29 days from N. York. 
The European ‘l'imes announcing her arrival says— 
“The Rev. C.C. Taylor, the leader of the tempe- 
rance movement in America, came over as super- 
cargo. The crew, sixty in number, are all teetota- 
lers, and no spirits have been allowed on board. On 
Saturday, the Rev. Father Mathew, accompanied 
by the Mayor, went on board the frigate, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. The yards were 
manned, and prolonged cheers were given for **Fa- 
ther Mathew and the Mayor of Cork,” which were 
responded to by the people on shore. 

The commander of the Macedonian dined on Sa- 
turday with Admiral Sir Thomas Usher, and yes- 
terday, he was to be a guest at the hospitable board 
of the very Rev. Mr. Mathew. Proceedings have 
already been commenced with a view to show some 
token of respect and gratitude to Commodore De 
Kay, for his most nohle and praiseworthy conduct 
in this matter. The Mayor and some of the most in- 
fluential citizens have determined to entertain him 
and his lady by a steam trip round the harbour and 
coast, similar to the entertainment given to the late 
/Mr. O'Connell, on the occasion of his last visit to 
,Cork. Ata meeting of the Corporation, to be held 
(on Thursday, an address will be presented to him. 
| Letters have been received from Westport and Sligo 
‘dated Thursday, which state respectively that the 
| Ranger, from Liverpool, liad been plundered of one 
| hundred and fifty barrels of Indian meal, and that 
‘the Richard Watson, from New York, had been 
| boarded and robbed of one thousand bushels of corn. 
| Maurice Power has been returned to Parliament 





| from the county of Cork, to fill the seat vacated by | 


the death of Danie! O’Connell. 

| The will of Mr. O’Connell has been proved in the 
Prerogative court. The personal property is sworn 
‘to be under £25,000, and he has among other be- 
| quests, left £1,000 to Mr. Ray, the secretary to the 
| Repeal Association. 

| Damaged Indian Corn. The Cork Constitution says, 
“The damaged Indian corn, which has been intro- 
| duced into Ireland to meet the wants of the people, 
‘is likely to cause far more serious and lasting injury 
| lo the country than tie mere bringing into consump- 
‘tion an article of food deleterious to the public 
‘health. In many instances the indian corn, which 
/has heated or become injured, teems with swarms 
of little reptiles or insects of different varieties, some 
shaped like ants, others like diminutive beetles, 
which make their way into all the houses in the 
neighborhood of corn steres, and have proved an ex- 
cessive annoyance from their numbers, as well as 
the venom with which they bite, and the mischief 
they inflict by eating plants and leaves in the gar- 
dens.” 

FRANCE. 

The conviction and subsequent attempt at suicide 
of M. Teste, is the absorbing topic of, the day, and 
the opposition papers loudly assert that a change of 
ministers must eventually follow, 

The ministers, on the other hand, with apparent 
truth, insist that so far from participating in the cri- 
minal affair, they bave afforded every facility for 
ascertaining the facts, for ferreting out the offenders, 
and towards visiting the severest penalties. 

The Court of Peers pronounced judgment of cor- 
ruption against M. M. Teste, Cubieres and M. Par- 
mentier. ‘he former to pay back 5,000f. received of 
Cubieres, to be forfeted to the hospitals—to pay a fine 
of 94,000f. be imprisoned for three years, and depriv- 
ed of his civil rights. He is closely guarded to pre- 
vent further attempts at suicide, 

Russian anD CincassiaN war. The Emperor of 
Russia it is said designs to place himself at the head 
of an army ef 150,000 men, and try his own skill at 
overcoming the mountaineers of Circassia. 


GREECE. 
Rascality seems to triumph. Coletti had managed 





“OF expences; an advance of £620,000 to cer- 


(o procure a large majority in the new Chamber by a 
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simple process. He issued lettres de cachet; whieh w a? 
placed in the hands of the authorities before the elec- 
tions, and whenever an opposition candidate appear- 
ed to have any chance of success, he was arrested 
and thrown into prison. Gen. Griazioti is among 
the number of the victims of that illegal act of this 
tool of the Tuilleries. 

The temple of the Sun at Baalbeek destroyed. The 
unwelcome intelligence that the magnificent Temple 
of the Sun at Baalbeck has been destroyed by order 
of the Viceroy,for the sake of its fine stones, which are 
to be employed in erecting barracks for the cavalry 
and forage magazine, is true. Solyman Pasha so 
far saved the splendid gateway, as to cause the stones 
to be replaced in their original form in the construc- 
tion of the entrance to the barracks. 
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Frem the Nantucket Inquirer, June 25. 

Surep sHearine.—The annual sheep shearing is 
now going on at Miacomet, and people generally 
are doing their best to make it a season of enjoyment, 
Yesterday the weather was, almost for the first time 
this seasen, delightfully summer-like. The east 
wind had given place to the northwest, the clouds 
were all swept away from the heavens, and a right 
powerful and gay visaged sun made street and gare 
den, and green field, look smiling as a child who, af- 
ter a long conflict, has achieved a complete victory 
over its affectionate mamma. One could ‘almost 
see the leaves and blossoms grow.” It was real 
‘‘sheaving weather”—a trifle too warm, perhaps, for 
comfort, but very pleasant and aceeptable neverthe- 
less. We hope to-day and to-morrow will be like 
unto yesterday, 

But shearing is not what it used to be in the days 
of our grandfathers, when nearly every body who 
was able to own anything was an owner of sheep and 
commons, and when ‘proprietors’ meeting” stood 
almost side by side in importance with the an- 
nual town meeting. Those were the days for the 
keepers of tents. Our grandmothers tell glowing 
stories about large dinoer parties en the shearing 
ground—made up, some of young mea and maidens, 
and others of the very dons of the tewa—which were 
bountifully supplied by the ‘tent keepegs--and at 
bountiful prices we presume—with all sorts of luxu- 
ries, including. of course, the best of fourth proof and 
eld port, for Washingtonianism had aot been thought 
of; they tell us, too—and how pleasantly their vene- 
rable countenances light up, as they go back in ima- 
gination to those delightful old times—that at every 
private pes a most abundant dinner was provided on 
ihe last shearing day, to assist in eating which, the 
brothers and sisters, and uncles and aunts, and cou- 
sins and nephews and nieces of the owner, were all 
invited, without a word being said, at precisely 12 
o’clock. And, as fifty years ago every body at Nane 
tucket was at least every other body’s cousin, and to 
dine at ‘“‘shearing’’ was considered to be almost as 
necessary as to dine at ali, there was, of course, if 
the weather was pleasant, a great gathering of young 
and old at the pens—a regular rustic jubilee, 

In the afternoon there were tea partes. The 
patriarchs of the town held open houses, aad children, 
and grand-children, and great-grand-children, assem+ 
bled under the family roof, as they used to in other 
parts of New England—and perhaps do now—on 
thanksgiving day. These family shearing gatherings 
had not entirely gone out of date whea we were a 
boy. Several of them, at our worthy grandfathers, 
we remember well. Uy three o’clock ail the sedate 
fathers and mothers were there, and toward tea tima 
ihe juveniles began to pour in by the dozen, right 
from the shearing ground, hot, wild and fuil of fun, 
At six the eating began, A long table, stretching 
the entire Jength of the Jong, old fashioned kitchen, 
was always loaded—for our grandmother was a most 
bountiful provider—with genuine, old school luxu- 
ries—cold roast mutton, ham, stewed dried apples, 
excellent white and brown bread, wonders, dough- 
nuts, &c., &c.— enough to feed a regiment of hungry 
men the better part ofa week. The smail fry aever 
sat down to the firat table; but they always managed 
to fare the better for that. 

The doors and windows were all thrown open, 
and after tea, till the twilight began to darken into 
night, plainly clad women—fer we were nearly all 
friends in those days—might be seeo sealed at every 
window, talking aud knitting with equal and com- 
mendable industry; while their husbands were stand- 
ing in knots, on the steps, in the yard of the garden 
calculating the weight of the clip, the chances of a 
good crop of hay, &c. &c.,—and the boys and girls, 
forgetting that the holidays were about over, were 

racing and chasing through the house, enjoying 
themselves as thoughtless children only can, aad fur 
the time about emancipated from ail pareatal con- 

















trol. By nine o’elock parents and childreu were in 
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Pea: and as the Jatter crept slowly to school the next| and the sharer of his danger upon two most trying 
morning, they busied themselves in calculating how | occasions. 


mary weeks must pass before there would be ano. | 
ther shearing. So mueh of the old fashioned shear- 
ing we remember, but even thet has now passed 
away, 08 refinement has progressed, and the sheep in- 
terest becomes, year by year, of less and less general 
importance. eat 

The boys and girls, however, sti]} insist vpon en- 
joying themselves at shearing time, and, as their 
papas and mammas are willing to give them all the 
assistance in their power, they are—and we rejoice 
that it is so—to a reasonable degree successtul.— 
There is a four days’ vacation, books and tasks are 
for the time safely locked up in the school house, and 
almost every thing in the shope of a horse and car- 
riage is employed, frem morning till night, in trans: 
porting Jittle boys snd girls to and from the shearing 
pen. It does one’s heart good to see the dear crea- 
tures, dressed in their gayest and prettiest, laughing 
and joking as ahisn| were never to know care or 
trouble in the world, and every one jingling com- 
placently the five or six coppers with which his 
pocket is furnished to buy lots of buns and boiled 
eggs. Heaven bless the little ones! Whoever 
they are, they scatter sunshine around them; with- 
out the dear plagues, life would hardly be worth 
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MR. STEEBLE’S FAREWELL SPEECH. 
Beyond questiov, one of the most wonderful men 
of the times, has just departed from the scene in 
which he has for a quarter of a century been so con- 
spicuous an actor. The day for inscribing Emmett’s 
epitaph is not yet. O’Conne tt, like Emmett, will one 
day be duly appreciated. 
The following speech belongs to history: 
Spreecu or Mr. Sreere—-{t the meeting of the Loy- 
al National Repeal Association Hall, on the Sth of June. 
The Head Pacrficator rose and said—Mr. Chair- 
man, and my other countrymen, | rise in pursuance 
of the notice which I gave of a motien, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed by us to prepare an ad- 
dress of our intense affection and gratitude to the 
Rev. Dr. Milley, for his resplencent conduct. In 
anything I have seen, or heard of, or read, |] never 
yet met anything that so perfectly brought to my 
erception what is said of ministering angels, as the 
conduct of the sisters of charity in Grangegorman, 
and the cholera hespitals in Dublin, in 1832, the 
year of the horrific visitation of that direful disease 
op our country. They ministered medicine and re- 
freshment, and knelt at the bedsides of the patients 
in prayer; and poured the balm of angelic consola- 
tion into the souls of those who were capable of re- 
ceiving it. Those glorious ladies were always as 
serene in the midst of those ghastly scenes of appal- 
ling danger, as the veteran physicians who moyed 
through the wards. 
“Oh! woman in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, cay, and hard to please. 
When woe and anguish wring the brow 
A MINISTERING ANGEL THOU!” 
Well, | declare solemnly before high heaven, that 
next after the conduct of those angelic ladies in the 
cholera hospitals, 1 never knew anything that so 
owerfully excited in my soul the conception of the 
performance of the functions of a ‘ministering angel’ 
as the conduct of Dr. Milley to O’Connel! in the last 
illness of that august and benign being during his 
pilgrimage—*What a piece of work is man!—how 
noble in reason, how infinite in faculties; in form and 
moving how express and admirable; in action how 
- jike an angel; in apprehension how like a god?”— 
When you heard me my countrymen, recite this de- 
scription by Shakspeare of man in the abstract, | firmly 
believe that there was not one of you whodid not 
in his inmost soul apply jit to a purticular man, and 
that man O’Connell—ever deplored, ever bemoaned 
—-lost, Jost to us forever. Jt was carried that my 
dear friend John, then in Dublin, should be chairman 
of the committee, as soon as the poignancy of his 
heart’s agony should be sufficiently allayed to permit 
his acting. My dear friend Maurice has since come 
from Darrynane Abbey, and of course he will be a 
member. ‘There are two Catholic clergymen who 
have done such potently efficient service among us, 
that I respectfully give in their names for selection, 
the Rev. Dr. Wynne, and the Rey, Dr. M’Donnell, 
of Howth. Dr. Wynne’s services and exertions are 
known to you all: but 1 do not think it expedient to 
now particularize the nature of the conduct, and its 
mighty usefulness, which has so justly accumulated 
upon Dr. M’Donvell the gratituue of the members 
ol the general g¢ommittee. My motion will be most 
appropriately seconded by Nicholas Markey, the de- 


Mr. Nicholas Markey serorded the motion. 
Mr. Sieele—And row, Nr. Chairman, resumed 
the Heed Pacific ator, I shall for a while entreat the 
attention of this assembly. Itis well known to you 
all that in consequence of the three-fold curse—the 
triple ‘‘maliscn of heaven”—that bad at the same 
time fallen upon our country—the ghastly famine, 
the devastating, “havocking” pestilence, and the ab- 
sence and illness—alas! alas! alas! the death illness 
of the father of his ungrateful country—I did not at- 
tend the weekly meetings in this Hall, because, for 
reasons assigned by me in committee, but not now 
necessary to be repeated here, | did not (to use the 
gentiest form of expression) consider it expedient 
to hold them so frequently as weekly. But, my coun- 
trymen, recent events have utterly altered and sub- 
vertcd, and capsized upside down that opinion, how- 
ever well grounded it might have been before. The 
seceders—the Young Ireland party—bad the auda- 
cious, brazen faced effrontery to propose that we 
should dissolve this association—the work, glorious 
effluence in ils principle, of the trancendant and 
stupendous creative energy of O’Conneli’s mind— 
and oh! portentous sublimity of impnderce! propo- 
sed to usto annibilate it, for the purpose of repro- 
ducing it in another form, namely, in confederation 
with themselves! [A loud ery through the body of 
the Hall of never, never, never.) Yes, of themselves! 
O'Connell, the august Liberator of the Irish, and 
English, and Scottish Catholics, is since dead, and 
I ask them to tell me who were the breakers of his 
heart, and the cause why that heart is now “‘inurn- 
ed’? in Rome in the sanctuary of the Vatican, under 
the benediction of the ‘Sanctissimus Pater, Rome’s 
Pontiff, and cardinals, and clergy, and peuple, and 
amidst the tears, and lamentations, and anguish, of 
catholic christendom! After this day | shall never 
again, while I live, take a part in the proceedings of 
this bull, or of any other political assembly in Ire- 
land; and in parting with you, my countrymen, m 
Jast adjuration shall be, that whether it shall be the 
destiny of this association to repeal the Union, and 
restore her native parliament to Ireland, or whether 
it shall fail, apd he frustrated in the effort, you 
should now as a duty, in reverence to august O’Con- 
nell’s memory, after the impudent attempt of the 
seceders to usk for your dissolution, not only hold 
your meetings, as he had decided, weekly and in no 
other way; but that in everything else, also, to the 
very minuti@ of your action, you should endeavor 
undeviatingly to adhere to whatever you believe 
would be his wish in concurrence with yours, if he 
were alive. By being here at your post this day, 
you give proof that you are Irish true men, and none 
of the perfidious and ungrateful revilers and desert- 
ers, apd betrayers of my deplored and beloved mighty 
leader and friend-—of him so felicitously described 
by Archdeacon Fitzgerald, of the county of Limerick 
as ‘‘that man of colossal genius, and colossal vir- 
tues.”” My true hearted countrymen who now listen 
to me, you all know that it has been frequently said 
of me, by many in sincere compliment, but my very 
inany in sneer and sarcastic derision, that 1 was an 
enthusiast forO’Connei!l, Well, with swelling exulta- 
tion | plead guilty to the charge that I was so; and that 
during his almost miraculous life, while 1 was ser- 
ving under his leadership with cesperate fidelity— 
J, irom she time when | first knew him thoroughly, 
anticipated, in my words and writings, the justice of 
posthumous future history. 1 was an enthusiast for 
O'Connell while he lived, and now that he 1s dead— 
dead by means and machinations which, although 
not physical poisoning, or the bloody dagger or bowie 
knile, are equally accursed of man and of God. | 
am by infinitude a more fervid enthusiast to his mem- 
ory; and the universal acclamation of other nations, 
ang the funeral royal houors of Rome, give proof 
that, as | have said, lonly anticipated the blessedness 
of the justice of future history to the character 
of the Moral Regenerator—the peaceful, bloodless, 
moral lorce Revelutionists: Moore sings in his mel- 
odies— 

“Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her.” 
I wish she could remember such days; but alas} she 
can’t, ‘There never were “days” when “her faith— 
less son “‘djd not, as now, betray her. While delib- 
erating whether | should join the Catholic association 
as a Protestant member, { attended for some weeks, 
as a mere spectator, the ineetings of that body (hear 
hear.) My principal object was, to scrutinise, with 
lynx-eyed vigilance—aye, and (as was quite natural, 
alter my Saljbath lesson,) with cold blooded suspicion 
too—the man, who, if 1 did join, was to be political 
leader. i minutely and sternly analysed him, and 
when I did, | joined the Catholic associatiof# in 1827, 
for weal or for woe; an enthusiast in my fidelity and 


——————=—~ 
nature of O’Connel], who I saw was trancendantly 
fitted by nature to be Treland’s leader and mine, 
saw in Danie! O'Connella moral and intellectual ha. 
Ing, with the aspirations of a gorgeous ambition that 
disdaining all objects paltry and grovelling, soared 
sublimely into the abyss of space of the moral em- 
pyrean; 1 heheld a man of supreme sapience, with 
an eloquence sometimes stern and scathing, some. 
times frollicking, and revelling, 1» humor; and some. 
times pathetic, always convincing, but which, taken 
altogether, was a mystic omnific talisman; his legal 
knowledge creating security within his magic circle 
—a talisman to sway the hearers, and wieid the souls 
of the people of Ireland to their regeneration. From 
the Clare election, august and ever to be deplored, 
O'Connell made me very far more one of his family, 
than a private and pelitical friend; he gave me his 
measureless confidence, and I gave him, in return, 
the most intense feryor of fidelity. O’Connell wag 
serenely and majestically brave; he was utterly in- 
capable, by nature, of maintaining enmity, or cher. 
ishing revenge; he was generous in every sense of 
the word generosity, and among his family and friends 
he was as bland and gentle as a dove, and as playfu) 
as any one of his little grand children. | was an eén- 
thusiast for him while he lived, and unless! wero 
an enthusiast to his ever sanctified memory, now 
that he is dead, I should be the most pestiferous ac. 
cursed wretch, that ever by his ingratitude, polluted 
the earth by an existence upon its surface. | am 
not, indeed, I fear, as religious as 1 ought to be my. 
sel/, but I venerate those whom IJ believe to be sincere. 
ly so without any alloy of cant or hypocrisy, or lucre 
seeking sordid worldiness. August Q’Connel! was 
so intensely a believer in the Catholic faith, that] 
named him, I think most truly, the Jay Pontiff of 
Catholicity. Read that mournful book, and most 
carefully, the production of a most amiable man, 
and know the state of the Irish Catholics when O’- 
Connell was born. That august being came from 
the maternal womb to augment, by a unit, the pop- 
ulation of a Jand, not merely of slaves, but of bonds- 
men to the slave; for the tyrant Irish Protestant 
ascendency that trampled its Irish Catholic bonds- 
men, was itself the slave of the English conqueror— 
his yassal slave—depending oot merely for its do- 
mination over the helot bondmen, but for its own 
very existence upon the cabinet of London. They 
are still the same willing abject slaves, but had they 
joined august O’Connell, in 1843; in his peaceful 
movement, instead of the “projected massacre” 
proclamation, we would have had a Repeal of the 
Union that autuain, ard writs issued for a return 
of Irish members to our old parliament house in 
College green. Who can denythis? Dud not O’- 
Connell, and without them, wrench and rive the eman- 
cipation bill out of the hearts of Wellington and 
George the Fourth, and Peel; and after doing so did 
he not lay the first rea! solid foundation of the reform 
bill, by reproaching the penn of England at the 
great reform banquet in London, for not fotlowing 
the example of the Catholic Aesociation, and by 
peaceful energies, and moral union, and systematised 
organization, compelling the governinentto grant a 
retorm of Parliament. England and Scotland did or- 
ganise, the political Union sprang into existence, and 
the reform bill was the consequence. [| am now 
talking of Irish and English kistory; and | use no 
language of strength uncalled for and unbecoming 
this doleful time, while the mortal remains of O'Con- 
neil are upon the billows, and not yet within the 
sepulchre ip the country that he loved, and loved far 
better than it deserved. Soon alter that speech made 
at the Crownand Anchor, Mr. William Smith O’Bri« 
en, then the representative of his amiable and most 
justly respected and Jamented father’s gud Yese 
Fitzgerald’s borough of Ronis; although he hav been 
admitted on his solicitation a mewber of the Catholic 
Association, and who had the year beiore, as | have 
already told you, accepted the representation of peace 
when we offered it to him; assailed us all ina ” 
insulting public Jetier in the Globe Dewspaper; ee 
olic bishops, and Catholic clergy included in | 
insull (the files of the newsparers are In our | 
above stairs,) he described the popular moveny 
tbat retumed O'Connell, that very movement ‘A 
which he was quite ready to be himself returve : 
our represeptative, as ‘ta delusion practised om? je 
upon the people.” Well, imagining—Qh shat 
phantasm, unreal mockery, grotesque chimera: - 
be must have felt poignant contrition for bis — 
to paralyse one political party os which he pro sap 
to be a member, we admitted him—al! woe . 
while—a member of this association also, pone 
sought it in fourteen years after, and nothing poet 
at first be better than his conduct. Ol him ory “ 
eliy, 1 now say no more; but speaking o! ane io 
sant war party, that babvles about ‘the sworn in Bo- 
that has, (or seems to have) him as their Bria 
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resent general sentiment, that they have been, by mote ? ’ : - ‘ , ing, ignorant, ragged, bad-smelling, long bearded men, 
their conduct and calumnies, the cause of precipita~ |. These talents are now yours; you should: prize the | with hats turned up at the brim, thirsty with the de- 
t ting the time of the departure of the spirit, of the hizhly gifted, honest owner; fighting the battles of his bie 6F ‘aitineoniinlt ‘ch . ail’ Gar beautiful 
\ giving up the ghost in a forced exile, of almost | °UMTy, he stands exposed to the shafts of angry pow: | 7 se priating Our’. ones * sii 
i divine O'Connell. Yes, of O'Connell, “vi animi prepe | °" Let Hibernia, in whose cause he acts and suffers, | Young females. Bear in mind people of Potosi, that 
th divina,” to quote from the inscription on the monu- | °°’ her patriot with her ample shielc-- a multitude of pirates, galley slaves, prisoners <scap- 
6: ment of Newton. Oh heaven, how inscrutable are ‘« ‘Tet him but stand in spite of power, ed from the penitentiary, and fugitives from justice, 
e- thy ways? That country, after his ‘services such as A watchman on the lonely tower; burning with the brutal desire to corrupt the virtues 
nh no other man, since the creation, ever gave a coun- His thrilling trump will rouse the land, of our delicate and handsome damsels—these are 
‘al try—looked calmly on, and saw him bruised to death When fraud or danger is at hand, those who come to establish within our walls the ig- 
‘le by his enemies—vituperated, reviled, deserted, ban- a4 7 as by ss beacon light, fy, nominy of slavery® 
uls ished, and victimised? I will bless the man who C PHO eins Ree People of Mexico! People of Potosi! People de- 
ma, can disprove what I have now said. A mourning| “But, if he, like many others, should be fated to en-|scended from the curate Hidalgo! do you wish to be- 
ed, has been proposed for him by the Irish confederation! | dure the ingratiiude of the country—-if he should be| come the slaves of such men? - Do y ish 1 
ily, Campion, the old historian, describing the Irish, says placed in the midst of useless friends, and implacable ; ves or such men: - 170 you Wish, peopre 
a pe ; vast oe of Mexico, that your women be the humble servants 
his of us:—‘*Towards the living, they are noisome and | ®2emies—-if his enemies should gratify their purpose > | ; 
rn, malicious, but the same being dead, they labor to| 2¢inst him-- of such a vile rabble? Do you wish, people of Poto 
was avenge, eagerly and fiercely,” It may possibly be “*Then is the stately column broke, si, that in your holy temples, where you have placed 
in- recollected by some of you—you true men of Ire- The beacon light is quenched in smoke, the cross of God; where the holy sacrament of the 
ler. Jand, that in one of the last speeches I made in this The trumpet’s silver sound is still, altar is; where the immaculate and holy virgin, the 
. of hall, | recited conversation which occured in Ea- The warder silent on the hill.” pure and undefiled mother of God resides; that there, 
ends nis, between the celebrated clergyman and patriot,| My countrymen, Ihave done. Farewell! You will this band of drunken pirates should revel in their 
yful Father Jobn Murphy, after the Clare election, and| never, alas! again hear the benign voice of the august | fierce licentiousness, commingling all their brutal pas- 
én: after my dispersion, under the orders of O'Connell, | O’Connell--the mighty apostle of the new peace princi-| sions? Do you wish, people of Potosi, that within 
were of the multitudinous marchings in Tipperary, Jest | ple of the world; nor will you ever again hear its feeble | the precinets of the church, where are heard ts 
now incendiaries should get among them suddenly, and echo in my voice, his humble, but truly devoted, disci- cred hym f christianit ¢ h tl sais hee caa 
5 ace ; transmute them into legions of pikemen. Father ple--Farewell, again! God y ryt ay brn garsespen | paar srinnery ot 
uted Murphy said to me: “Steele, did any country in the od send up to heaven their praises of our Creator, 
; am world ever give such proof as lreland gives now, of MEXICO. mato g git cht ig yd for. Oe wellate of presi fee 
» my: its fitness for self government by its docility and in- nits ah de ita soi mcg elma - try, from whenee rises the pure incense which ele- 
cere: telligence?” My reply was an instant assent, the Spirit of the Mexican press: IG’ TONOW INE article | yates our supplication to Jesus Christ for a remission 
lucre most unequivocal and unrestricted. Now, my firm translated from ys San Louis Potosi paper, sent to a | of the misfortunes to which we are condemned, and 
1 was conviction is, that if Father John Murphy were still gentleman in this city by a distinguished officer of pardon for our sins, that from this same place we 
that | alive, knowing him as I did, that he would not be our army, has been placed at our disposal, and we | hear the hoarse voice of these robbers, who breaking 
aie pr Aes ne a ee apestion now, after the ayer Pi an index of the popular gre ad that cups of earthenware, and with loud shouts and dis- 
die. piste Galebert “ot the Genk Biber 0 a part o Tae [Troy dv. | gusting sacrilegious words and laughter, with loud 
ic Op. themselves from the steady feradlatlen of the cline Can it be possible that the Mexican people can for knocks upon the tables, and frightful curses, celebrate © 
een eal guidance of O'Connell, by which their teva a single moment doubt the justice, the holy justice the triumph of their arms and the ignominy and ser- 
e pop- and coustry had triumphed; and followed the disinal with which the government of our republic defends vitude of our children? And this, people of Potosi, 
bonds- midnight will of the wisp lights of D’Oliver street naclt os we era barbarity of the war which where you full of faith and hope, assemble to adore 
testant and Cahirmoyle, that flicker their erratic course, | °U" deceitful neighbors of the north wage against | the holy sacrament—do you wish this species of sla- 
bonds- luring them to the slaughter field, and the gallows, us? Can there be any doubt of the right to resist the | very? 
ei and the knife of the hangman. But if Father Mur—/2Ssassin who attempts to take our lives, the robber ace a — 
olen phy were still alive, and were to ask me the same | who attempts to break into our houses, or the infa- | atte Bian dans ‘eaten. ae 
ts own question now, my instant answer to him would be | mous mi, Pa who disturbs the peace of our families? WAR WITH MEXICO. 
he RRR pr op andrei erie poor pu narvus oF weazorua 
yeaceful when lcamea schoolboy to Dublin, is ax tiinatse, and | a re ns Loe aera net te i oreo From the correspondent of the New Orleans Times. 
\ssacre” not to be for a moment disputed, whe iT as apelin empleo pesrtoons ters deg Tampico, (Mexico,) July 18, 1847. 
9, ect gone n we recollect | mp; f sacrifices burst the bonds which, for a : 
lof the the fiendish meaus by which that deed of hell, mis- te ' |. Gentlemen—Considerable excitement has existed 
, return called the act of the Union, was perpetrated by Eng- | period of three hundred years, had enslaved the un- _ in this city for the past two weeks, in relation to the 
couse in land’s cabinet and king—I confess 1 have said, for happy Mexicans; they burst them for the purpose of | detention, by General Garay, at the town at Guaut- 
not O'- several months, and told O'Connell se while he lived, | ™@king us free and independent and to restore to us| !a (pronounced Wahoutla) 140 miles from here, of 
ye eman- very solemn doubts, whether Ireland, with her want the territory usurped by the Spanish conquest.— | one hundred and eighty Americans, who were re- 
zion and of steady judgment in the seiection of leaders, and | Spain, together with the other nations, recognized cently liberated in the city of Mexico, and sent tow- 
ng so did her want of gratitude to himself, is as yet capable | our independence, but notwithstanding this recogni- ards this city with a small escort. hey are those 
e reform of steady, real se!f government, however “divine and | tion, the nation which is called enlightened and whose who sie — last February at Encarnacion. The 
id at the indefeasable” be her “right” ty it; and ‘divine and | government is held up asa model for a free people, potted rod erage Garay, in true Mexican style, 
follow ing indefeasible” that “right”? most assuredly is. Well| from a blind caprice of their boasted government sespomeediesed- ving pungent ig Correct, and 
, and dy the vengeance of august O'Connell, the supremely | stimulated by covetousness and the insatiable envy of that:be would be under the nvoseelty ot Getamiag 
vematised good and supremely wise, ‘the lay Pontiff of Catho- tk anal of oh sins sg oA + . oh sl lls h . rH Reanceordets Guautla, until he could hear from his govern- 
to grant a licity,” was like the curse of Lord Byron on his en- — ere ere ee ee ee 
nd did of emies; in his invoeation of Nemesis the divinity ot CeNas,, PRION DEMRS UR: War; condemned by Six of them made their escape, and arrived in 
tence, all theavenger. ‘The “curse” of O'Connell was “forgive- reason and by all laws both human and divine, and | safety in this city, and immediately communicated 
am now hess” of deadly, heart breaking wrongs. O’Connell’s those whom she entitles her generals execute this war, | the above facts to our governor, Col. Gates. 
| use ne “hie’s life,” was indeed “lied away” by accursed, | 2% after the manner permitted by humanity and civ- An expedition was fitted out on the 8th instant b 
pbecoming baleful calumnies, and imputations, and by vile | lization, but much more cruel, more bloody and des- order of Col. Gates, and the conmand of it given to 
of Q'Con- oblique squinting, crovked eyed insinuations; aod | clating than that of savages? Can we hesitate for a | Colonel De Russy, of the Louisiana regiment. The 
within - “Lite’s lite lied away,” he departed from the shores | single moment to reflect whether or not we are justi- ee consisted of 120 meu, and one six pound 
d loved 4 of the country, in which he was born a slave, and to | fiable in defending ourselves? But there is not, nor Cn in We 40° reve! prs artillery, commanded by 
yeech im Which it is only his corpse that will be brought back |ever can be the least doubt of the justice of our ee Pilg re tes 8 mounted on untrained 
nith O’bt! lo moulder in Glasvevin Cemetery, with the corpses | cause . mustang horses, aud commanded by Capt. Boyd and 
e and most of those who died afterve had made them freemen “a REL w3c4 2" Lieutenant Tanneyhill, late of the Baltimore batta- 
and Vesey Tha , 1 Is it possible that the Mexican people can hope | jion; and 40 mounted men from the Louisiana rezi- 
ie hau been ns curse shail be forgiveness. Have I not, for compassion from these frantic adventurers full of | ment, commanded by Captains Mace and Seguine— 
he Catholic Heo, ine my mother s earth!—behold it Heaven— | rapacity and lasciviousness, who with their detestable | Lieutenants Lindenberger, Campbell, and Heimber- 
e, as | have Mees fan se Mele phe ie ay lot? ; vices and unbridied appetites have come to satiate! ger, of the Louisiana regiment, accompanied the 
ion of Clare Mitte Pick helt ny reine pind i. Va st themselves upon our wealth and our women? Can | expedition, to act in such capacities as might be re- 
1} in @ mos Hopes sapped, name blighted, life’s hfe ‘ted weer’ we hope for compassion from those who destroy our | quired. 
aper; alt= And only not to desperation driven, “” |crops, set fire to our barns and houses, profane our). Their march for four days was uninterrupted, pas- 
ded i oo Because not allogether of such clay, temples of worship, scoff at the emblems of our reli- | 5'"8 through the ewe es Puebla- Viejo, am pico- 
yon a AS rols into the souls of these whom I survey. gion, violate the chastity of our virgins, employ bru- a mame oom Tantoyuca, in all of which the 
perf And now, my countrymen, I conclude by a quotation, | tal force with our wives, and surrounded by general Se ien wile at Ge Bie fecrge. and got with- 
preturve as Nite poate r a ord alas perfectly prophetic | licentiousness, stain our soil with all manner of| jast mentioned town, and ee sea Rie Catibe 
qd by ¥8 st powerlul speech, made in Dublin, in 1813, | crime! sa. Here the Colonel o Cadi ; ; 
waa ‘ai Mae eiley, noe b ert ae: barrister of the county| If the Mexican people, if the inhabitants of Poto-| him that a large force of Muxthabs, dade ths Abe: 
himera! that istence that f consider it a gem of my moral €X-| si wish to be slaves, let them bear in mind that the | wand of Garay, had heard of his approach, and was 
his atremp! there has bette ia ree | pole balm lite’s outset— | chains of the Americans will not be of the same| in ambush oo buth sides of the river. Col. DeRus- 
he profess Ing steadily paler potter tie tH Stiga 3, ch temper as those broken by the heroes of the 16th of| Sy immediately despatched Lieutenant Lindenburg- 
polit ye “stined, | hope and beheve, i2 pile ony The ag September 1810; let them bear in mind that the sla-| ¢% acting Adjutant, with an order to halt the columr, 
o, when y Way until we die: 9 0 augments WL NNe sae | Very with which they wish to oppress us will be more (advanced guard) under command of Captain Boy, . 
thing “itis your duty to hold-up O'Connell. It has been insupportable than that of the African negroes. Let oe Lae tag eng Pan Ae the river for the purpose 
him gery ii- “ld with some truth, that no man ever yet yoked his them bear in mind that the hordes of banditti, of Aaichiea eetedilittvedti ~~ while in that act, he re- 
{ ee “ runes to the fate of Ireland, who was not ruined | drunkards, of fornicators, of heretics who have neith- | | gaid before, the donned wete'alr Gal rene Pb 
apes 0° saan connexion. ‘The Catholic cause is of consid. | er country, religion, families nor generous sentiments | the report of the musketry they beeen ane aad at 
incide gn the cberated sear’ but, it is said its weight has often of any kind, are those who wish to subjugate our) able, ihrew most of the riders ‘end debited arte 
dtradict there 4 eee tt its adherents.—jcountry. Let the people of Potosi bear in mind that confusion. 
putatious. there is near their doors a horde of shameless, dar-}| Capt. Boyd dashed across the river, followed by 
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®@ of the staff, came near Col. DeRuszy's camp witn a 
The Col. did not aliow them to enter | 
his camp, but met them at a shortdistance outside of 
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his lieutenant and six men. In crossing, the captain 
was shot'in the head, and of course died on reaching 
the. ite shore. Three of the men were also 
killed. All this took place before Lieutenant Lin- 
denburger reached him. The remainder succeeded 
in recrossing the river, and joined the main body.— 
ay feii one of the bravest and finest men that ever 
ived. 

On bearing the report of the musketry from the 
opposite bank of the river, the Mexicans concealed 
on this side commenced firing on the main body of 
the expedition from every side, when Captain Wyse 
came gallantly into action with his field piece, anc 

a destructive fire on the enemy, with grape 

and canister. At the same time, Captains Mace and 

Seguine charged the enemy on the right and left, in 

the most spirited manner. The battle now raged 

with great fury on both sides for an hour, when the 

Mexicans sounded a retreat, at least that portion of 
them io front. 

The Colonel now discovered a large body of !an- 
cers approaching him in the rear, but before he suc- 
ceeded in getting within reach of them, they captur- 
ed a portion of the pack mules and then took to their 
heels. 

During the engagement, Lieut. Tanneyhill was 
mortally wounded, a ball passing through his thigh 
and breaking the bone. The six men al the cannon 
were all severely wounded; three bullets passed 
through Co]. DeRussy’s coat, and as many through 
Capt. Wyse’s. Capt. Mace was struck twice with 
spent balls, but net hurt. 

After the engagement, to the astonishment of all, 
only one round shot af:d one charge of cannister was 
left for the gun, when our troops, having fired away 
the greater part of their ammunition, it was deemed 
prudent to fall back on ‘l'antayoca, which was ac- 
cordingly done. 

The road from the river to Tantayoca lay through 
a narrow defile, the summits of the mountains near- 
ly hanging over the heads of the men as they passed 
through it. The deep and precipitous sides ware 
covered with a dense chaparral from base to top.— 
Hlere the enemy rallied, and concealing themselves 
from view, poured a destructive fire down upon our 
gallant little band, which, from the nature of the 
ground, they were unable to return. 

On apprvaching .Tantayoca, where they had en- 
camped the previous night, aud frem which they 
had started peaceably that morniag, our men found, 
to their surprise, thet the plaza, church and streets, 
were crowded with lancers and other troops. They 
marched up be)dly to the enemy, until they got with- 
in a few hundred yards of the plaza, when they 
opened to the right and left, and gave Captain Wyse 
an opportunity to discharge his last round shot. It 
did some execution, killing and wounding some 
three or four, and also making a tremendous hole in 
the walls of the church. 

Col. DeRussy, with Captain Seguine, at the same 
time made a charge up the street, when the Mexi- 
cans, fer the second time took to their heels, return- 
ing only a few scattering shots. ‘Ihe lowest estimate 
I have heard made of the number of Mexicans en- 
yaged in this affair was 1000. Some say as many as 
2000 and 3000. Our troops uow took possession of 
ihe town, and encamped on the same ground they 
had occupied the previous night, (Sunday the llin 
instant.) 

A detachment was now sent through the town to 
search for ammunition, and they succeeded in find- 
iog enough to make five rounds of canister, which, at 
this time, was an invaluable prize. 

A number of the men, contrary to orders, broke 
open both stores and houses, and helped themselves 
to everything valuable they could lay their hands on; 
and foremost among them were the Mexican mule- 
tcers who accompanied the colonel. ‘I hey appeared 
to be old hands at the business. 

After our troops encamped, they could see Jarze 
bodies of the enemy moving to the rear of them for 
the purpose of cutting off ther farther retreat, but 
both men and horses were so exhausted, that it was 
determined to remain in their present positior for a 
short time to rest. 

Neardark, Gen. Garay’s aid-de-camp and a major 


flag of truce. 


it. The Colonel was accompanied by Capt. Wyse. 
‘lhe aid handed the Culonei a letter. The Colonel 
told him, in substunce, ‘that it was too dark to read 
it, and that he bad no candies or light, provably be, 
the aid, could tell him the purport of it.” ‘The aid, 
(who spoke English fluently) replied, “thatut wasa 
summons for au unconditional surrender, as Genegal 


‘mind, and he therefore declined any correspondence 





that the idea of surrender had never entered his 


on that subject”—when the aid and major, after the 
usual compliments, retired. 

Co]. DeRussy now ordered camp fires to be made, 
and all the horses to be unsaddled, and everything 
had the appearnnce, to the Mexicans, of his remain 
ing there all night. In this, however, they were de- 
ceived, for the colonel took up his line of march at 
2 o’clock, A. M., during one of tbe heaviest rain 
storms ever experienced, and passed silently through 
the city. They took the road for Panuco, passing in 
a contrary direction tu the one he came by, and on 
which Garay was encamped, and was ten miles from 
Tantayoea, when daylight overtook him. 

At 10 o’clock, A. M. the lancers and guerillas 
again came in sight, and hung in the rear of the de- 
tachment all day, spearing and shooting down, with- 
out mercy, such unfortunate persons as straggled off 
from the main bocy. On one occasion a large body 
of lancers collected in a group, when Captain Wyse 
gave them a salute with acharge of canister, and 
made great havoc among both horses and riders, 
killing and wounded about thirty men, and from that 
lime they kept at a respectful distance. 

The Mexicans followed our little detachment for 
two days, occasionally exchanging a few shots.— 
Lieutenant Heimberger was shot in the arm during 
the retreat the first day. When Colonel DeRussy 
got within 15 miles of Panuco, he despatched Mr. 
George Leflen, an old citizen of this place, to Co- 
lonel Gates, giving him an account of his position, 
and informing him of theit being entirely out of 
ammunition, and a large body of the enemy in his 
rear. 

Col. Gates immediately despatched Lieut. Colonel 
Marks, to his retief wiih 160 men, two pieces of 
cannon and plenty of ammunition. Lieuts Colonel 
Marks went to Panuco with his command per steam- 
boat, where he met Colonel DeRussy and his com- 
mand, completely tired out, and almost without a 
cartridge. Aas there was an attack anticipated, the 
the follewing night, on this place, both parties re- 
turned. 

Thus ended one of the most brilliant affairs, for the 
numbers engaged in it, (terminating with a mas- 
terly retreat) which has taken place this war.— 
Colonel DeRussy was every where in the hottest of 
the fight, aud pointed his solicary gun several times, 
while bullets were falling around him as thick as 
hai. 

Captain Wyse behaved in a most gallant manner, 
and fully proved himself to be a cool and skilful offi- 
cer. Captain Mace, after Lieutenant Tanneyhill 
was mortally wounded, placed the latter on the 
evo carriage amidst a shower of bullets. Captain 

eguine has shown himself to be a brave and efficient 
officer. 

1 should do great injustice to two humble but brave 
men, did ] pass them unnoticed—Michael Fury, of 
Co. A, and Forrell, of Co. B, Louisiana volunteers. 
They were in every charge, and behaved in the most 
gallant manner. 


Our loss on the occasion was about thirty killed, 


set down at 150 killed and wounded. 
LIST OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

Cart. Borp’s Dracoons.—Killed—Captain Boyd, 
Sergeant Barker, Private Cuviere, Corporal Bruner. 
Wounded.—Licut. Tanneyhill, Private Laxton, Pri- 
vate Willson. WMissing.—Privates H. Browa, P. 
Burke, Marshall, and Mulligan. 

Tuimp ArrTiLLeRY, Co. D.— Wounded.—Frivate 
Chas. S. Alleu, Private Peter Russel, Private James 
Russell, Private John Ball. Missing.—Tnomas Ma- 
son. 
Louisiana Reciment.—Killed.—-Private John 
Brown, company A.; Private Gustavus Coison, 
company C.; Private Gotlub Schmidt, company B; 
Private Henry H. Scott, compauy G.; privaie Rose, 
company K.; private G. Teuer, company E.; private 
L. Landino, company E. Wounded.—Lieuienant 
Heimberger, company E.; John Durneng, company 
C. Missing —John Davis, company C. 

It is generally believed that all the missing have 
been murdered. ‘he expedition returned on the 
161h instant. 

P. S.—1 have this moment learned that official 
reports have been received in town, that the number 
of Mexicans engaged iu the late battie was 1850.— 
So you may judge for yourselves, of the gallant de- 
fence of 120 wien against such odds. | bad nearly 
forgotten tu meutiou that we lost 3U horses killed im 
the battle. 


—_-— 
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Gagay had sufficient men and means tv conquer him, 
and he wished to spare an effusioa of blovd.”’ 


Col. | 


‘Tampico, July 18, 1847. 


wounded and missing, while that of the Mexicans is | 





a ae 
take command of three companies of the 11th U. S, 
infantry and a detachment of 3rd artillery with two 
field pieces, and proceed at once to reinforce Colonel 
DeRussy. 

Col. M. with his command embarked on the Mar 
Summers at 3 o’clock, P. M., and reached the Village 
of Panuco about two o’clock the next morning.— 
When the express left Co]. DeRussy he was within 
fifteen miles of that place, his men being utterly ex. 
hausted by fatigue and want of provisions, havin 
but three rounds of artillery cartridge left and but a 
small stock of muskets. e succeeded in making 
his way, however, to Panuco where he was joined 
by his reinforcements. 

At the time of the arrival of the Mary Summers 
the people of the country were rising en masse armed 
with cane knives for the purpose of making a rush 
upon our men while asleep, and fortunate was it 
that Col. Marks arrived at the moment; every one 
seeins to think that they would have been indiscrimi- 
nately massacred. 

On the night of the 11th instant, Colonel De Russy 
encamped at Tantayuca,a village some twenty miles 
distant from Huejutla, where the American prison- 
ers were detained. He resumed his march at 6 o’- 
clock the following morning nine miles to the Rio 
Calabosa. Captain Boyd, with his company of dra- 
goons, being in the advance, was fired at immediately 
upon the bank of that river, the enemy lying in am- 
buscade in the chaparral, (the enemy estimated va- 
riously from 500 to 3000.) 

Captain B. charged across the stream, but was not 
supported by his men, Lieut. Tanneyhill and five men 
only crossing with him. Finding the fire of the ene- 
my too severe, he started back to his command, and 
was about midway in the stream when he was struck 
by a musket ball in the body, and immediately after- 
wards two shots struck him in bis head, killing him 
it is supposed instantly. 


Lieut. Tanneyhiil at the same time was mortally 
wounded, two musket balls taking effect in his thigh. 
The men immediately fled baek to the main party, as 
the Mexicans commenced firing on this stde of the 
river from every direction. The colonel, on hearing 
the firing, had immediately advanced the main body 
to the support of Boyd, and not knowing the nature 
of the ambuscade, the pack mules with all his provi- 
sions fell inte the hauds of the enemy, who were 
quite as numerous in his rear as in his front, 

A retreat now became actually necessary, and 
was made, fighting every foot of ground until we 
reached Tantayuca again. Here he entrenched bia- 
self and remained until midnight, when he etarted in 
the direction of Pauuce. Daylight brought the ene- 
my again, and until luis arrival at that piace he was 
continually harrassed by the enemy. 

Lieut. Tanneyhill was Jeft at Tantayuca, being 
unable to be carried any further. No hopes are en- 
tertained that he survived twelve hours. 





Report of the U.S. steamship New Orleans, Edward 
Auld, commander, from Vera Cruz, via Tampico and 
the Brazos: 

On her departure from Vera Cruz on the morning 
of the 14th instant, General Pierce, with his com- 
wand of detachments from the 3d dragoons, 4th ar- 
tuliery, 3d Infantry and the 7th, 810, Yih, and 14th 
infauiry, a detachment of volligueurs and a large de- 
tachment of marines, amounting to 25UU men and 150 
wagous, had taken up their Jine of warch towards 
Puebia. 

We arrived in Tampico on the morning of the 15th 
inst. at 8 o’clock. Cul. Gates iniormed us the two 
hundred Americon prisoners who had been reieased 
from the city of Mexico had been ordered down to 
‘Tampico and recaptured by Gen. Garay at or near 
Huejutla, about ninety or one hundred ales up the 
river, and Colonel DeRussy, with detuchments of 
Louisiana volunteers, parts of Captain Wyse’s 
company of artillery and Captain Boyd’s (formerly 
of the Baltimore battalion) company of infantry, 
amounting to 115 or 120 men and officers, had left 
there by the way of the river on the steamers Un- 
dine and Mary Summers, on the morning of the 8ib 
instant, for tue purpuse of releasing the American 
prisoners. 

They had landed sixty miles above, unmolested, 
and the two steawers had returned to the city. Ab 
2 o’clock P. M. an express arrived from Co}. DeRus 
ay, stating that they had been permiiled to march UP 
unmolested until they got in a barrow pass near Hue 
jutla, where they were surrounded by twelve oF 
fourteen hundred Mexicans under General Garay-— 
They had suffered considerable loss, but by the a 
sistance of Capt. Wyse’s artillery they had cut theif 
way ont and returoed towards the river and waole 
assistance. 





Dear Pic.—The expedition under Col. DeRussy re- 


Col. Gates despatched the steamship New Orleans 


De Russy immediately returned the letter, unopened, } turned bere on the morning of the 15th. Col. Gates| back to Vera Cruz with a requisition on Colonel 


tuthé aid, and wid the aid to “tell Gen. Garay} immediately ordered Licut. Col. Marks, of La., to} Wilson for four companies of infantry, and alse the 
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excitement. 
Gen. Pierce had marched out as above stated, and 


encamped about ten miles from the city, when the 
scouts or out-guards came in and reported a large 
force of Mexicans atthe National Bridge and march- 
ing towards the city. Everything was got ready for 
an attack. The shipping was removed from between 
the city and the castle. (General Pierce came in 
and took a reinforcement of seven hundred men, 
making in al! thirty-two hundred. In consequence 
of the late difficulty the requisition of Celonel 
Gates on Governor Wilson could not be complied 
with. 

We received on board twenty-five marines from 
the U. S. sloop. Saratoga, and on the morning of the 
j7th at 7 o’clock sailed for Tampico, at which time 
Gen. Pierce had marched out to meet the enemy.— 
At 7 o’clock on the 18th inst. we arrived at Tampi- 
co, and heard that the two detachments had returned 
and the result, as near as we could ascertain was as 
follows: 

The detachments had marched up towards their 
place of destination, unmolested, until they came in 
anarrow pass—several miles from Huejutla, when 
they were surrounded by 1200 or 1400 Mexicans, 
who commenced a heavy fire on them from all di- 
rections. Captain Wyse got his piece of artillery 
tobearon them. After giving them six or eight 
rounds of grape, which cut lanes through their lines, 
they gave way and fled through the chaparral, in 
each side of the road. This was on the morning of 
the 12th. 

They continued fighting their way back towards 
the river, at intervals, until the morning of the 16th 
instant, when they were released by the reinforce- 
ment of 150 men sent by Col. Gates. They returned 
to the city late on the night of the 16th instant, with 
alosseftwenty killed, ten wounded and two miss- 
ing, and fifteen or twenty horses and sixty pack 
mules. I regret to state that Capt. Boyd was the first 
who fell, with three balls through his body. Also, 
his Ist lieutenant fell mortally wounded and was left 
dying on the field. 

Col. DeRussy had several balls through his clothes. 
Capt. Wyse had three horses shot from under him. 
The Mexican loss, by report of a Mexican, was 150 
killed and wounded. Their general fed and left the 
charge to the second in command. The names of 
the officers who accompanied Col. DeRussy are not 
ecollected. 

Lieut. Whipple, acting adjutant of the 9th infan- 
try, was lassoed by a small party of guerrillas on 
the 10th instant, when retiring from the cemetery, 
wilhin four hundred yards of the walls of the eity of 
Vera Cruz. ‘They were pursued by the Americans, 
Who could not overtake them. ‘The chaparral has 
Been searched fur miles areund, but his body could 
bot be found. 





ARCH OF THE TRAIN FROM VERA CRUZ TO PEROTE. 
From the correspondent of the Missouri Republican. 
Jatapa, Mexico, June 17, 1847. 

This is the Jast letter 1 shall write you from this 
plaice, and 1 pen this without knowing how or when 
Shall be able to give it a direction that will insure 
W ever reaching even the Gulf coast. On the morn- 
ng of the 15th inst., a train of about three hundred 
4600s, principaliy loaded with ammunition, suc- 
teded in reaching this place. They were fourteen 
coming from Vera Cruz, a distance of seventy 
niles, have been attacked by the guerrillas, twelve 
hiles out from Vera Cruz, aud skirmishing from that 
lito the ha®ienda Kocerro, kept up during the 
, ole way. The prinespa! object of at:ack was the 
“'g¢ amount of specie in the train—between three 
. four hundred thousand dollars—which had 
ah together between fifteen hundred and two 
vee guerrillas. They were principally com- 
~ by three priests, Spanish Carlists, who had 
iy + rom their own country for their fero- 
ie pod fanaticism, and bigotry. They gave us a 
’ oe of trouble, and succeeded, during the en- 
. era in Killing and wounding between forty 
lic Yot our men. We lost, also, about thirty 
tal desloe number of a horses and mules, and a 
tees d of subsistence that was thrown from the 
“ » With a view of lightning the loads. Our toss 
pared *” trifing as it is—and especially when 
*gnified lo the loss of men—is, of course, greatly 
Uy ete by the enemy, and the report is industri- 
eats aoe by them, throughout the entire 
“rr J, at they have captured half of the train, 
led half of the escort. 

as, left Vera Cruz with an escort of about 
na ted men, under Coil. Mcintosh, under whose 






























ers Undine and Mary Summers up the river | 
with 190 men to the relief of Colonel DéRussy.— 

The N. Orleans arrived at Vera Cruz on the 16th at 
P. M., when we found the city in a great 


place. An express was sent to Vera Cruz, inform- 
ing Col. Wilson, in command of shat post, of the 
number of guerrillas that were annoying tha eseort, 
and of the danger that surrounded the train. Gen. 
Cadwallader, with what men he had there, immedi- 
ately left to reinforce them, and reached them a short 
distance the other side of the National Bridge. So 
soon as he took command, something like order and 
system was restored, where, before, nothing but con- 
fusion and alarm prevailed; and althouzh constantly 
attacked by the guerrillas from their ambush, he had 
but little trouble, comparatively speaking, or met 
with but little loss, after leaving the National 
Bridge. At the National Bridge the enemy made a 
regular stand, availing himself of the fort and breast- 
works upon the heights and sides of the hills that 
had been thrown up with a view of intercepting Ge- 
neral Scott, in his march upon Jalapa. Here, the 
heaviest of our joss in men occurred, and here the 
most obstinate attack was made upon the train by 
the guerrillas. To the prudence, and military skil! 
and experience of Gen. Cadwallader, 1s solely to be 
attributed the rout of the enemy and the preserva- 
tion of the train, specie, mail, &c. 
On the Sth instant,a party of citizens, with a num- 
ber of discharged officers and the wounded men of 
the 4th Illinois regiment, left here, taking with them 
some five or six wagons, in one of which was con- 
tained a large and important mail. So soon as the 
news reached us of the number of guerrillas, and the 
obstinacy of their attack upon the upward train, the 
greatest solicitude was felt for the company of be- 
tween one and two hunured men who had left here 
for Vera Cruz. They were, at best, but poorly arm- 
ed, were without any organization whatever, and 
generally composed of better running than fighting 
material. In the event of attack, all here concluded 
that the brave wounded I\linoians, and their attend- 
ants, would be abandoned, and that the whole would | 
have their throats cut by the merciless and blood- 
thirsty guerrillas. At the National Bridge they were 
attacked, and lost five of their number, the greater 
portion preferring trusting to the speed of their hor- | 
ses, rather than the prowess of their arms. Most 
fortunate was it for them that Gen. Cadwallader hap- 
pened in their vicinity at the time, with his command; 
but for that, not one would have been left to tell the 
tale of the fate of the rest. The General most kind. 
ly detached a company of cavalry, under Captain 
Duperu, to protect them from further attack, and 
the whole succeeded in reaching Vera Cruz in | 
safety. 

The above incidents will give you some little idea 
of the state of the road between this and Vera Cruz, 
and of the immense hazard a man runs, even ina 
large body, of Josing his life in attempting to reach 
the sea coast. Geueral Scott is in a far more pre- 
carious situation than ever General Taylor was ino 
at Buena Vista, and if he succeeds in cutting- his 
way through with the small number of men he has, 
to the city of Mexico, and holding his position, the 
battles of Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo will sink into 
ulter insignificance, compared with such an achieve- 
ment. 


An express reached Cylonel Childs from the gene- 
ral-in-chief, night belore Jast, placing him on his 
guard against a contemplated attack on the part of 
the enemy, upon the train, between this and Peroie, 
and Perote and Puebla. General Bravo had been 
thrown upon the ruad, by Santa Anna, with a force 
of three thousand men, a portion of whom are caval- 
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hundred men, and the number of pieces of artillery 
we shall take along, is six. With this strength and 
materiel we expect to fight ourselves through, let the 
number of guerrillas be what they may. The strong- 
est point of attack is a pass in the Perote mountains, 
about a day’s march from here, which is said, by 
those acquainted with the topography of the country, 
to be equally as formidable a position for the enemy 
as was that of Cerro Gordo. The present object of 
the guerrillas, is more to secure the large amount of 
money, and the ammunition we have along, than to 
capture or destroy the force that is protecting it.— 
The “hope of reward” has induced a large number te 
join the guerrillas, who, but for the money, never 
would have risked their necks, even in a skirmish.— 
When I reach Perote, I will again write you, though 
it will be without any assurance that the letter will 
get off for weeks to come. 

It is bad enough to be so hemmed in, in an ene- 
my’s country, as scarcely to be able to leave the gar- 
rison of a post with safety; but, to have your line of 
communication entirely cut off, and the means of 
communicating with your friends and your country, 

even by letter, successfully checked, is insupporta- 

ble. Ifthe general-in chief will only give Colonel 

Harney one regiment of dragoons, a piece of artille- 

ry, well manned, and a “carte blanche,” I will gua- 

ranty he keeps the road clear, from one end of the 

line to the other. . I would not answer for the necks 

of a few alcaldes, Spanish priests, &c., but the thing 

would be done, and that in a right way too. 

GOMEZ. 
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Perore, Mexico, June 22, 1847. 

Yesterday, about noon, the entire force that was 
at Jalapa succeeded in reaching here in safety, and 
without any loss whatever to the train. The march 
was conducted under the immediate command -of 
Brigadier General Cadwallader, who, although slow 
in his movements, 1s generally sure and safe. We 
were parts of four days in making a distance of thir- 
ty-five miles, owing to the unwieldiness of the train 
and the annoyance the guerrillas gave us. They 
had posted themselves along the heights of the La 
Hoya for nearly two miles, and were about a thou- 
sand strong. The pass of the La Hoya is much long 
er than that of the Cerro Gordo, though not so for- 
midable, in my judgment; and 19 the hands of amy 
thing like a warlike people, it would have been very 
difficult to have got the train through without im- 
mense loss. 

On the 20th, we encountered the guerrillas, and 
after some six hours’ skirmishing, in which we took 
eighteen prisoners, and killed between seventy and 
eighty of them, they were completely and effectually 
routed. We threw out, in the first instance, large 
flanking parties, and then scaled every height both 
with our infantry andcavairy. Twocaves were dis- 
covered by the Ist artillery, in which were stowed 
large quantities of provisions, some ammunition, and 
a few fire arms. Among the former were American 
hams, sugar and hard bread. After occupying the 
heights with our forces, so as to effectually com- 
mand the pass its entire distance, the train was pass- 
ed through and halted at the village of Las Vigas, a 
short distance this side of the La Hoya. The even- 
ing previous to our allempting to force our way 
through the pass in the mountains, Col. Wyakoop, 
who is in command at this place and the castle of 
Perote, hearing of the number of the enemy that had 
posted themselves at l.a Hoya with a view of cutting 








ry, sent from the city of Mexico. General Scott 
also wrote, that he was now Satisfied we should have 
one of the severest, and most obstinate battles, this 
side of the capital of the republic, that had yet been 
fought in Mexico, and he was waiting with the most 
anxtous solicitude to heur of the arrival of more 
troops at Vera Cruz, and of their being on their 
march to reinforce him. I rather think, by this time, 
the general-in-chief has abandoned the idea of cele- 
brating the 4th of July in the city of Mexico, and 
that his mind is somewhat changed as to the facility 
with which he would lay the basis for peace by the 
above mentioned period. A short time more, and 
you will be able to ascertain {rom passing events, 
who has understood the Mexican character and their 
policy best, your humble correspondent, or the 
commanders of our armies, who, according to pub- 
lic opinion in the United States, as well as trom 
their own reports, have ‘‘conquered a peace” every 
successive battle that has been fought, irom that 
of Paio Aito to the most signal one of ail—Cerro 
Gordo. 

To-day, this post is to be evacuated, and our troops 
take up their line of march for the advance of the 
army. Colonel Childs, wiih the garrison, leaves this 
morning, at 10 o’clock; and, in the afternoon, or very 
early to-morrow morning, Gen. Cadwailader leaves 
wilt his command. ‘The aggregate of the strength 


off the train, left at eight o’clock in the evening with 
the greater part of the Ist Pennsylvania regiment 
and Capt. Walker’s company of mounted riflemen. 
They were engaged with the guerrillas, on this side 
of the pass, from eleven o’clock that night up to the 
time we gol through the next morning, and did most 
excellent service. They drove the eneasy for seve- 


ral miles back from the road, and burnt every rancho 


in their route, leaving desolate the whole country 
over which they passed. On our reaching Las Vigas, 
a pretty and flourishing little town, it was found that 
the dwellings were entirely deserted by the Mexi- 
cans, and was satisfactorily ascertained that they had 
identified themselves with the guerrillas. With the 
consent of the commanding general, the torch was 
applied to the buildings, and in a few moments the 
entire Own was One universal scene of conflagration. 
Every building in it, numbering between eighty and 
one hundred, was destroyed by fire—the only one 
ihat was spared being the neat little Catholic church 
\uat adorved the town. Its solitary appearance 
among the smouldering ruins of the town, created 


sensations better imagined than described; and the 


example set io this instance, it is greatly to be hop-~ 
ed, will have the effect of restraining the enemy ia 


future in their murderous course of warfare. 


Our loss was, comparatively speaking, nothing.— 


Capt. Gutbrie, of lowa, attached to.the 15th infan- 











bMent most of the disasters to the train tcok 








of the two commands, will not exceed twenty-two 





try, was badly wounded in the knee, the ball having 
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his lieutenant and six men. In crossing, the captain 
was shot in the head, and of course died on reaching 
the opposite shore. Three of the men were also 
killed. All this took place before Lieutenant Lin- 
denburger reached him. The remainder succeeded 
in recrossing the river, and joined the main body.— 
a fell one of the bravest and finest men that ever 
ived. 

On hearing the report of the musketry from the 
opposite bank of the river, the Mexicans concealed 
on this side commenced firing on the main body of 
the expedition from every side, when Captain Wyse 
came gallantly into action with his field piece, anc 
coon destructive fire on the enemy, with grape 
and canister. At the same time, Captains Mace and 

wine charged the enemy on the right and left, in 
the most spirited manner. The battle now raged 
with great fury on both sides for an hour, when the 
Mexicans sounded a retreat, at least that portion of 
them in front. 

The Colonel now discovered a large body of !an- 
cers approaching him in the rear, but before he suc- 
ceeded in getting within reach of them, they captur- 
ed a portion of the pack mules and then took to their 
heels. 

During the engagement, Lieut. Tanneyhill was 
mortally wounded, a ball passing through his thigh 
and breaking the bone. The six men al the cannon 
were all severely wounded; three bullets passed 
through Co]. DeRussy’s coat, and as many through 
Capt. Wyse’s. Capt. Mace was struck twice with 
spent balis, but net hurt. 

After the engagement, to the astonishment of all, 
only one round shot af:d one charge of cannister was 
left for the gun, when our troops, having fired away 
the greater part of their ammunition, it was deemed 
prudent to fall back on ‘l'antayoca, which was ac- 
cordingly done. 


The road from the river to Tantayoca lay through 
a narrow defile, the summits of the mountains near- 
Jy hanging over the heads of the men as they passed 
through it. The deep and precipitous sides were 
covered with a dense chaparral from base to top.— 
Here the enemy rallied, and concealing themselves 
from view, poured a destructive fire down upon our 
gallant little band, which, from the nature of the 
ground, they were unable to return. 

On approaching .Tantayoca, where they had en- 
camped the previous night, aud frem which they 
had started peaceably that morniog, our men found, 
to their surprise, thet the plaza, church and streets, 
were crowded with lancers and other troops. They 
marched up be)dly to the enemy, until they got with- 
in a few hundred yards of the plaza, when they 
opened to the right and left, and gave Captain Wyse 
an opportunity to discharge his last round shot. It 
did some execution, killing and wounding some 
three or four, and also making a tremendous hole in 
tbe walls of the church. 

Col. DeRussy, with Captain Seguine, at the same 
time made a charge up the street, when the Mexi- 
cans, fer the second time took to their heels, return- 
ing only a few scattering shots. ‘I'he lowest estimate 
I have heard made of the number of Mexicans en- 
yaged in this affair was 1000. Some say as many as 
2000 and 3000. Our troops uow took possession of 
ihe town, and encamped on the same ground they 
had occupied the previous night, (Sunday the lltn 
iastant.) 

A detachment was now sent through the tewn to 
search for ammunition, and they succeeded in find- 
iog enough to make five rounds uf canister, which, at 
this time, was an invaluable prize. 

A number of the men, contrary to orders, broke 
open both stores and houses, and helped themselves 
to everything valuable they could Jay their hands on; 
and foremost among them were the Mexican mule- 
teers who accompanied the colonel. ‘I hey appeared 
to be old bands at the business. 

After our troops encamped, they could see Jarze 
bodies of the enemy moving to the rear of them for 
the purpose of cutting off thew farther retreat, but 
both men and horses were so exhausted, that it was 
determined to remain in their present positior for a 
short time to rest. 

Near dark, Gen. Garay’s aid-de-camp and a major 


® of the staff, came near Col. Dekussy's camp witn a| 


flag of truce. ‘The Col. did not allow them to enter 
his camp, Dut met them at a shoridistance outside of 
it. The Colonel was accompanied by Capt. Wyse. 
‘Lhe aid handed the Culonei a letter. The Colonel 
told him, in substunce, ‘that it was too dark to read 
it, and that he bad no candles or light, provably he, 
the aid, could tell him the purport of it.” The aid, 
(who spoke English fluently) reptied, “that ut wasa 
summons for au unconditional surrender, as Genegal 





that the idea of surrender had never entered his 
mind, and he therefore declined any correspondence 
on that subject”— when the aid and major, after the 
usual compliments, retired. 

Co}. DeRussy now ordered camp fires to be made, 
and all the horses to be unsaddled, and everything 
had the appearnnce, to the Mexicans, of his remain 
ing there all night. In this, however, they were de- 
ceived, for the colonel took up his line of march at 
2 o’clock, A. M., during one of the heaviest rain 
storms ever experienced, and passed silently through 
the city. They took the road for Panuco, passing in 
a contrary direction tu the one he came by, and on 
which Garay was encamped, and was ten miles from 
Tantayoea, when daylight overtook him. 

At 10 o’clock, A. M. the lancers and guerillas 
again came in sight, and hung in the rear of the de- 
tachment all day, spearing and shooting down, with- 
out mercy, such unfortunate persons as straggled off 
from the main bocy. On one occasion a large body 
of lancers collected in a group, when Captain Wyse 
gave them a salute with acharge of canister, and 
made great havoc among both horses and riders, 
killing and wounded about thirty men, and from that 
lime they kept at a respectful distance. 

The Mexicans followed our little detachment for 
two days, occasionally exchanging a few shots.— 
Lieutenant Heimberger was shot in the arm during 
the retreat the first day. When Colonel DeRussy 
got within 15 miles of Panuco, he despatched Mr. 
George Leflen, an old citizen of this place, to Co- 
lonel Gates, giving him an account of his position, 
aud informing him of theit being entirely out of 
ammunition, and a large body of the enemy in his 
rear. 

Col. Gates immediately despatched Lieut. Colonel 
Marks, to his relief wiih 160 men, two pieces of 
cannon and plenty of ammunition. Lieuts Colonel 
Marks went to Panuco witn his command per steam- 
boat, where he met Colonel DeRussy and his com- 
mand, completely tired out, and almost without a 
cartridge. Aas there was an attack anticipated, the 
the following night, on this place, both parties re- 
turned. 

Thus ended one of the most brilliant affairs, for the 
numbers engaged in it, (terminating witha mas- 
terly retreat) which has taken place this war.— 
Colonel DeRussy was every where in the hottest of 
the fight, aud pointed his soliary gun several times, 
while bullets were falling around him as thick as 
hail. 

Captain Wyse behaved in a most gallant manner, 
and tully proved himself to be a cool and skilful offi- 
cer. Captain Mace, after Lieutenant Tanneyhill 
was mortally wounded, placed the latter on the 
gun Carriage amidst a shower of bullets. Captain 
Seguine has shown himself to be a brave and efficient 
officer. 

1 should do great injustice to two humble but brave 
men, did ] pass them unnoticed—Michael Fury, of 
Co. A, and Forrell, of Co. B, Louisiana volunteers. 
They were in every charge, and behaved in the most 
gallant manner. 


Our loss on the oecasion was about thirty killed, 
wounded and missing, while that of the Mexicans is 
set down at 150 killed and wounded. 

LIST OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

Capt. Borp’s Dracoons.—Killed—Capitain Boyd, 
Sergeant Barker, Private Cuviere, Corporal Bruner. 
Wounded.—Licut. Tanneyhill, Private Laxton, Pei- 
vate Willson. Missing.—Privates H. Brown, P. 
Burke, Marshall, and Mulligan. 

Tuirp ArtiLteRy, Co. D.— Wounded.—Frivate 
Chas. S. Allen, Private Peter Russel, Private James 
Russell, Private John Ball. Missing.—Tnomas Ma- 
son. 

Louisiana Reciment.—Killed.—-Private John 
Brown, company A.; Private Gustavus Coison, 
company ©.; Private Gotlub Schmidt, company b; 
Private Henry H. Scott, compauy G.; private Rose, 
company h.; private G. Teuer, company E.; private 
L. Landino, company E. Wounded.—Lieutenant 
Heimberger, company E.; John Ducneng, company 
C. Missing —John Davis, company C. 

It is generally believed that ali the missing have 
been murdered. ‘Lhe expedition returned on the 
161th instant. 

P. S.—1i have this moment learned that official 
reports have been received in town, that the number 
of Mexicans engaged iu the late battle was 1850.— 
So you may judge for yourselves, of the gallant de- 
fence of 120 wien against such odds. 1 bad nearly 


lorgotten tu meution that we lost 3U horses killed iu 
the battle. 


we ee 


Correspondence of the N. O. Picayune. 





Garay had sufficient men and means iv conquer him, 


and he wished to spare ao effusioa of blovd.” Col. | 


De Russy immediately returned the letter, unopened, | 
tuthe aid, and wid the aid to “tell Gen. Garay | 


Tampico, July 18, 1847. 


a 





—— 
take command of three companies of the 11th U. 8, 
infantry and a detachment of 3rd artillery with two 
field pieces, and proceed at once to reinforce Colonel 
DeRussy. 

Col. M. with his command embarked on the Mar 
Summers at 3 o’clock, P. M., and reached the village 
of Panuco about two o'clock the next morning.— 
When the express left Col. DeRussy he was within 
fifteen miles of that place, his men being utterly ex- 
hausted by fatigue and want of provisions, havin 
but three rounds of artillery cartridge left and but a 
small stock of muskets. He succeeded in making 
his way, however, to Panuco where he was joined 
by his reinforcements. 

At the time of the arrival of the Mary Summers 
the people ef the country were rising en masse armed 
with cane knives for the purpose of making a rush 
upon our men while asleep, and fortunate was it 
that Col. Marks arrived at the moment; every one 
seeins to think that they would have been indiscrimi- 
nately massacred. 

On the night of the 11th instant, Colonel De Russy 
encamped at Tantayuca,a village some twenty miles 
distant from Huejutla, where the American prison- 
ers were detained. He resumed his march at 6 o’- 
clock the following morning nine miles to the Rio 
Calabosa. Captain Boyd, with his company of dra- 
goons, being in the advance, was fired at immediately 
upon the bank of that river, the enemy lying in am- 
buscade in the chaparral, (the enemy estimated va- 
riously from 500 to 3000.) 

Captain B. charged across the stream, but was not 
supported by his men, Lieut. Tanneyhill and five men 
only crossing with him. Finding the fire of the ene- 
my too severe, he started back to his command, and 
was about midway in the stream when he was struck 
by a musket bal! in the body, and immediately after- 
wards two shots struck him in his head, killing him 
it is supposed instantly. 


Lieut. Tanneyhill at the same time was mortally 
wounded, two musket balls taking effect in his thigh. 
The men immediately fled baek to the main party, as 
the Mexicans commenced firing on this stde of the 
river from every direction. The colonel, on hearing 
the firing, had immediately advanced the main body 
to the support of Boyd, and not knowing the nature 
of the ambuscade, the pack mules with all his provi- 
sions fell into the hands of the enemy, who were 
quile as numerous in his rear as in his front, 

A retreat now became actually necessary, and 
was made, fighting every foot of ground until we 
reached Tantayuca again. Here he entrenched bia- 
self and remained until midnight, when he started in 
the direction of Pauuce. Daylight brought the ene- 
my agaia, and until lis arrival at that place he was 
continually harrassed by the enemy. 

Lieut. Tanneyhill was Jeft at Tantayuca, being 
unable to be carried any further. No hopes are en- 
tertained that be survived twelve hours. 





Report of the U.S. steamship New Orleans, Edward 
Auld, commander, from Vera Cruz, via Tampico and 
the Brazos: 

On her departure from Vera Cruz on the morning 


‘ofthe 14th instant, General Pierce, with his com- 


mand of detachments from the 3d dragoons, 4th ar- 
tullery, 3d Lufantry and the 7th, 81, Yih, and 14th 
infauiry, a detachment of voltigueurs and a large de- 
tachment of marines, amounting to 2500 men and 150 
wagous, had taken up their line of warch towards 
Puebia. 

We arrived in Tampico on the morning of the 15th 
inst. at 8 o’clock. Cul. Gates iniormed us the two 
hundred American prisoners who bad deen released 
from the city of Mexico had been ordered down to 
‘Tampico and recaptured by Gen. Garay at or near 
Huejutla, about ninety or one hundred miles up the 
river, and Colonel DeRussy, with detuchments of 
Louisiana volunteers, parts of Captain Wyse’s 
company of artillery and Captain Boyd’s (formerly 
of the Baltimore battalion) company of infantry, 
amounting to 115 or 120 men and officers, had left 
there by the way of the river on the steamers Un- 
dine and Mary Summers, on the morning of the 8b 
instant, for the purpose of releasing the American 
prisoners. 

They had landed sixty miles above, unmolested, 
and the two steawers had returned to the city. At 
2 o’clock P. M. an express arrived from Co]. De Rus- 
sy, stating that they had been permitted to march up 
unmolested until they got in a barrow pass near Hue- 
jutla, where they were surrounded by twelve oF 
fourteen hundred Mexicans under General Garay.— 
They had suffered considerable loss, but by the as 
sistance of Capt. Wyse’s artillery they had cut their 
way ont and returoed towards the river and wanted 
assistance. 





Dear Pic.—The expedition under Col. DeRussy re- 
turned bere on the morning of the 15th. Coil. Gates 
immediately ordered Lieut. Col. Marks, of La., to 


Col. Gates despatched the steamship New Orleans 
| back to Vera Cruz with a requisition on Colonel 
| Wilson for four companies of infantry, and also the 
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steamers Undine and Mary Summers up the river 


with 150 men to the relief of Colonel DéRussy.— 
The N. Orleans arrived at Vera Cruz on the 16th at 
9 o'clock P. M., when we found the city in a great 
excitement. 

Gen. Pierce had marched out as above stated, and 
encamped about ten miles from the city, when the 
scouts or out-guards came in and reported a large 
force of Mexicans at the National Bridge and march- 
ing towards the city, Everything was got ready for 
an attack. The shipping was removed from between 
the city and the castle. General Pierce came in 
and took a reinforcement of seven hundred men, 
making in all thirty-two hundred. In consequence 
of the late difficulty the requisition of Colonel 
Gates on Governor Wilson could not be complied 
with. 

We received on board twenty-five marines from 
the U. S. sloop. Saratoga, and on the morning of the 
17th at 7 o’clock sailed for Tampico, at which time 
Gen. Pierce had marched out to meet the enemy.— 
At 7 o’clock on the 18th inst. we arrived at Tampi- 
co, and heard that the two detachments had returned 
and the result, as near as we could ascertain was as 
follows: 

The detachments had marched up towards their 
place of destination, unmolested, until they came in 
a narrow pass—several miles from Huejutla, when 
they were surrounded by 1200 or 1400 Mexicans, 
who commenced a heavy fire on them from all di- 
rections. Captain Wyse got his piece of artillery 
tobearon them. After giving them six or eight 
rounds of grape, which cut lanes through their lines, 
they gave way and fled through the chaparral, in 
each side of the road. This was on the morning of 
the 12th. 

They continued fighting their way back towards 
the river, at intervals, until the morning of the 16th 
instant, when they were released by the reinforce- 
ment of 150 men sent by Col. Gates. They returned 
to the city late on the night of the 16th instant, with 
alossoftwenty killed, ten wounded and two miss- 
ing, and fifteen or twenty horses and sixty pack 
mules. I regret to state that Capt. Boyd was the first 
who fell, with three balls through his body. Also, 
his Ist lieutenant fell mortally wounded and was left 
dying on the field. 

Col. DeRussy had several balls through his clothes. 
Capt. Wyse had three horses shot from under him. 
The Mexican Joss, by report ef a Mexican, was 150 
killed and wounded. Their general fled and left the 
charge to the second in command. The names of 
the officers who accompanied Col. DeRussy are not 
recollected. 

Lieut. Whipple, acting adjutant of the 9th infan- 
try, was lassoed by a small party of guerrillas on 
the 10th instant, when retiring from the cemetery, 
Within four hundred yards of the walls of the eity of 
Vera Cruz. They were pursued by the Americans, 
Who ceuld not overtake them. ‘The chaparral has 
been searched for miles areund, but his body could 
bot be found. 





MARCH OF THE TRAIN FROM VERA CRUZ TO PEROTE. 
From the correspondent of the Missouri Republican. 
Jatapa, Mexico, June 17, 1847. 
This is the last letter 1 shall write you from this 
pre berg 1 pen this without knowing how or when 
shall be able to give it a direction that will insure 
ing of the 15th inst., a train of about three hundred 
Wagons, principally loaded with ammunition, suc- 
seeded in reaching this place. They were fourteen 
days coming from Vera Cruz, a distance of seventy 
miles, have been attacked by the guerrillas, twelve 
miles out from Vera Cruz, and skirmishing from that 
Pout io the hagienda Kocerro, kept up during the 
ae way. The principal object of at:ack was the 
arg¢ amount of specie in the train—between three 
re four hundred thousand dollars—which had 
or together between fifteen hundred and two 
usand guerrillas. They were principally com- 
manded by three priests, Spanish Carlisis, who had 
a banished from their ewn country for their fero- 
me pre fanaticism, and bigotry. They gave us a 
a eal of trouble, and succeeded, during the en- 
aad Pag) ia killing and wounding between forty 
pebli Yot our men. We lost, also, about thirty 
erie cee number of a horses and mules, and a 
- eal of subsistence that was thrown from the 
"6908, with a view of lightning the loads. Our loss 


Compared to the 


loss of men—i reall 
Magnified by the en—is, of course, greatly 


enemy, and the report is industri- 


co 
toyet f that they have captured half of the train, 
T led half of the escort. 
f ae train left Vera Cruz with an escort of about 
idred men, under Col. Mclotosh, uuder whose 


above mentioned period. A s) 
you will be able to ascertain trom passing events, 
who has understood the Mexican character and their 
policy best, your humble correspondent, or the 
commanders of our armies, who, according to pub- 
lic opinion in the United States, as well as trom 
their own reports, have “‘conquered a peace” every 
successive battle that has been fought, irom that 
of Palo Alto to the most signal one of aii—Cerro 


Gordo. 


take up their line of march for the advance of tre 
army. 


early to-morrow morning, Gen. Cadwallader leaves 


[place. An express was sent to Vera Cruz, inform- 
ing Col. Wilson, in command of ghat post, of the 
number of guerrillas that were annoying the eseort, 
and of the danger that surrounded the train. Gen. 
Cadwallader, with what men he had there, immedi- 
ately Jeft to reinforce them, and reached them a short 
distance the other side of the National Bridge. So 
soon as he took command, something like order and 
system was restored, where, before, nothing but con- 
fusion and alarm prevailed; and althouzh constantly 
attacked by the guerrillas from their ambush, he had 
but little trouble, comparatively speaking, or met 
with but little loss, after leaving the National 
Bridge. At the National Bridge the enemy made a 
regular stand, availing himself of the fort and breast- 
works upon the heights and sides of the hills that 
had been thrown up with a view of intercepting Ge- 
neral Scott, io his march upon Jalapa. Here, the 
heaviest of our Joss in men occurred, and here the 
most obstinate altack was made upon the train by 
the guerrillas. To the prudence, and military skill 
and experience of Gen. Cadwallader, 1s solely to be 
attributed the rout of the enemy and the preserva- 
tion of the train, specie, mail, &c. 

On the 8th instant, a party of citizens, with anum- 

ber of discharged officers and the wounded men of 
the 4th Illinois regiment, left here, taking with them 
some five or six wagons, in one of which was con- 
tained a large and important mail. So soon as the 
news reached us of the number of guerrillas, and the 
obstinacy of their attack upon the upward train, the 
greatest solicitude was felt for the company of be- 
tween one and two hundred men who had Jeft here 
for Vera Cruz. They were, at best, but poorly arm- 
ed, were without any organization whatever, and 
generally composed of better running than fighting 
material. In the event of attack, all here concluded 
that the brave wounded I\\inoians, and their attend- 
ants, would be abandoned, and that the whole would | 
have their throats cut by the merciless and blood- 
thirsty guerrillas. At the National Bridge they were 
attacked, and lost five of their number, the greater 
portion preferring trusting to the speed of their hor- | 
ses, rather than the prowess of their arms. Most | 
fortunate was it for them that Gen. Cadwallader hap- 
pened in their vicinity at the time, with his command; 
but for that, not one would have been left to tell the 
tale of the fate of the rest. The General most kind. 
ly detached a company of cavalry, under Captain 
Duperu, to protect them from further attack, and 
the whole succeeded in reaching Vera Cruz in 
safety. 
The above incidents will give you some little idea 
ef the state of the road between this and Vera Cruz, 
and of the immense hazard a man runs, even ina 
large body, of lJosing his life in attempting to reach 
the sea coast. Geueral Scott is in a far more pre- 
carious situation than ever General Taylor was io 
at Buena Vista, and if he succeeds in cutting- his 
way through with the smal! number of men he has, 
to the city of Mexico, and holding his position, the 
battles of Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo will sink into 
ulter insignificance, compared with such an achieve- 
ment. 


An express reached Culonel Childs from the gene- 
ral-in-chief, night belore last, placing him on his 
guard against a contemplated attack on the part of 
the enemy, upon the train, between this and Peroie, 
and Perote and Puebla. General Bravo had been 
thrown upon the ruad, by Santa Anna, with a force 
of three thousand men, a portion of whom are caval- 
ry, sent from the city of Mexico. General Scott, 
also wrote, that he was now Satisfied we should have 
one of the severest, and most obstinate batties, this 
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hundred men, and the number of pieces of artillery 
we shall take along, is six. With this strength and 
materiel we expect to fight ourselves through, let the 
number of guerrillas be what they may. The strong- 
est point of attack is a pass in the Perote mountains, 
about a day’s march from here, which is said, by 
those acquainted with the topography of the country, 
to be equally as formidable a position for the enemy 
as was that of Cerro Gordo. The present object of 
the guerrillas, is more to secure the large amount of 
money, and the ammunition we have along, than to 
capture or destroy the force that is protecting it.— 
The ‘hope of reward” has induced a large number te 
join the guerrillas, who, but for the money, never 
would have risked their necks, even in a skirmish.— 
When I reach Perote, I will again write you, though 
it will be without any assurance that the letter will 
get off for weeks to come. 

It is bad enough to be so hemmed in, in an ene- 
my’s country, as scarcely to be able to leave the gar- 
rison of a post with safety; but, to have your line of 
communication entirely cut off, and the means of 
communicating with your friends and your country, 
even by letter, successfully checked, is insupporta- 
ble. Ifthe general-in chief will only give Colonel 
Harney one regiment of dragoons, a piece of artille- 
ry, well manned, and a ‘‘carte blanche,” I will gua- 
ranty he keeps the road clear, from one end of the 
line to the other. . I would not answer for the necks 
of a few alcaldes, Spanish priests, &c., but the thing 
would be done, and that in a right way too. 

GOMEZ. 











oe 


Perore, Mexico, June 22, 1847. 

Yesterday, about noon, the entire force that was 
at Jalapa succeeded in reaching here in safety, and 
without any loss whatever to the train. The march 
was conducted under the immediate command-of 
Brigadier General Cadwallader, who, although slow 
in his movements, 1s generally sure and safe. We 
were parts of four days in making a distance of thir- 
ty-five miles, owing to the unwieldiness of the train 
and the annoyance the guerrillas gave us. They 
had posted themselves along the heights of the La 
Hoya for nearly two miles, and were about a thou- 
sand strong. The pass of the La Hoya is much iong 
er than that of the Cerro Gordo, though not so for- 
midable, in my judgment; and in the hands of amy 
thing like a warlike people, it would have been very 
difficult to have got the train through without im- 
mense loss. 

On the 20th, we encountered the guerrillas, and 
after some six hours’ skirmishing, in which we took 
eighteen prisoners, and killed between seventy and 
eighty of them, they were completely and effectually 
routed. We threw out, in the first instance, large 
flanking parties, and then scaled every height both 
with our infantry andcavairy. Twocaves were dis- 
covered by the Ist artillery, in which were stowed 
large quantities of provisions, some ammunition, and 
a few fire arms. Among the former were American 
hams, sugar and hard bread. After occupying the 
heights with our forces, so as to effectually com- 
mand the pass its entire distance, the train was pass- 
ed through and halted at the village of Las Vigas, a 
short distance this side of the La Hoya. The even- 
ing previous to our allempting to force our way 
through the pass in the mountains, Col. Wynkoop, 
who is in command at this place and the castle of 
Perote, hearing of the number of the enemy that had 
posted themselves at La Hoya with a view of cutting 
off the train, left at eight o’clock in the evening with 
ihe greater part of the Ist Pennsylvania regiment 
and Capt. Walker's company of mounted riflemen. 
They were engaged with the guerrillas, on this side 








side of the capital of the republic, that had yet been 
fought ia Mexico, and he was waiting with tbe most 
anxious sOlicitude to heur of the arrival of more 
troops at Vera Cruz, and of their being on their 
march to reinforce him. I rather think, by this time, 
ihe general-in-chief bas abandoned the idea of cele- 
brating the 4th of July in the city of Mexico, and 
that his mind is somewhat changed as to the facility 
with which he would lay the basis for peace by the 
A short time more, and 


To-day, this post is to be evacuated, and our troops 


Colone! Childs, with the garrison, leaves this 
morning, at 10 o’clock; and, in the afternoon, or very 


wilt his command. ‘The aggregate of the strength 


of the pass, from eleven o’clock that night up to the 
time we got through the next morning, and did most 
excellent service. They drove the enemy for seve- 
ral miles back from the road, and burnt every rancho 
in their route, leaving desolate the whole country 
over which they passed. On our reaching Las Vigas, 
a pretty and flourishing little town, it was found that 
the dwellings were entirely deserted by the Mexi- 
cans, and was satisfactorily ascertained that they had 
identified themselves with the guerrillas. With the 
consent of the commanding general, the torch was 
applied to the buildings, and in a few moments the 
entire town was one universal scene of conflagration. 
Every building in it, numbering between eighty and 
one hundred, was destroyed by fire—the only one 
that was spared being the neat little Catholic church 
\uat adorned the town. Its solitary appearance 
among the smouldering ruins of the town, created 
sensations better imagined than described; and the 
ckample set iu this sustance, iis greatly to be hop-~ 
ed, will have the effect of restraining the enemy in 
future in their murderous course of wariare. 

Our loss was, comparatively speaking, nothing.— 
Capt. Gutbrie, of lowa, attached to the 15th infan- 
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lodged between the bones, where it is impossible for 
ihe surgeons to reach it, without his undergoing an 
The 
opinion of the surgeons is, that it will not require 
amputation, though he will, of course, have a stiff 
Jeg, and be rendered unfit for service In Captain 
Walker’s company there was one private slightly 
wounded in the leg, and they had eleven horses 
killed. Captain Walker himself was very slightly 
wounded in the hand, scarcely eneugh to call it 
orn This was the sum and substance of our 
oss. 

On reaching here, Gen. Cadwallader was met by 
an express from Gen. Scott, desiring him not to ad- 
vance with the train, except in conjunction with Col. 
Childs’ command, and the force that was to go for- 
ward from this post, as a large body of cavalry, be- 
tween ‘wo and three thousand strong, with a small 
field battery, under the command of Generals Bravo 
and Alvarez, had posted themselves between this 
and Puebla, more with a view of securing a part of 
the train than in any expectation of doing much in- 
jury to our forees. We shall, therefore have anoth- 
er brush with these gentlemen robbers before we 
reach the advance of the army. But as the country 
is generally a plain, we can have a fair chance at 
them, and cut them up more effectually than was 
done at La Hoya. From here, we take six compa- 
nies of the Ist Pennsylvania regiment, under Colonel 
Black, in addition to our force that we left Jalapa 
with; and the train will be materially lessened, in 
consequenee of the number of wagons we leave 
here, that brought forward the sick and some sub- 
sistence designed for this post. ‘The sick, alone, 
required nearly forty wagons, all of which are to re. 
main here. 


Colonel Wynkoop, with four companies of the Ist 
Pennsylvania regiment, Capt. Taylor’s battery, and 
Capt. Walker’s company of mounted riflemen, remain 
to garrison the castle of Perote and this town; which, 
when considering it is the principal hospital and the 
depot of subsistence between the advanced of the 
army and Vera Cruz, is certainly a very small force. 
But there is no other alternative, if General Scott is 
ever to get to Mexieo, so slow are the reinforce- 
ments in reaching him. In addition to the force now 
going forward under Gen. Cadwallader, it is expected 
that about two thousand more are now on their 
march from Vera Cruz to Puebla. If they arrive 
within four or five days after we do, they will be in 
time for the big battle that is to be fought this side of 
the city of Mexico. 

Among the eighteen prisoners taken by us on the 
20th inst., at La Hoya, were two Germans, deser- 
ters, from our army. There are four others among 
the guerrillas that J regret we could not have seeur- 
ed. ‘The doom of the two captured, will be that of 
a traitor’s death. Ainong the Mexicans taken were 
three men of influence and wealth. One of them 
was an extensive coffee dealer, and has a large cof- 
fee plantation in the vicinity of Jalapa. He had 
been treated with the greatest kindness by the army 
while garrisoning Jalapa, and the commissary of 
subsistence, Lieut. Blair, had paid him several thou- 
sand dollars for coffee and other articles purchased 
of him for the use of the army. He always professed 
the greatest friendship for the Americans, received a 
great many favors at their hands, which he recipro- 
cated by selling us property at the highest rates, up 
to the last day we were in Jalapa, and then hasten- 
ing to the fastnesses of the Perote mountains where 
he joined a guerilla party to rob the train and cut 
the throats of every American they could lay hands 
on. I hope he will be hung, ‘‘sans ceremonie.”” Ane- 
ther of those taken, was also trom Jalapa, and was 
at once recognized by a number of our men and offi- 
cers as a clerk in a store at that <place. A third, 
who had a very gentee] appearance, maintained he 
was a professor in the college of Jalapa. How he 
came to be outin the mountains of Perote among 
guerrillas, is a question. Being a literary charac- 
ter, however, | suppose he was studying natural 
philosophy. { trust he will receive a lesson in hang- 

ing philosophy, that he as well as his associates will 
profit by. We are taking them all on to head- 
quarters, Where, if the views and feelings of the en- 
tire army are consulted, they will at once be shot or 
hung. 

rue in hopes we would have left here to-day, but 
in consequence of the insufficiency of the quarter- 
master’s department, we shall not get off beiore te- 
morrow, if we do then. We ought to get through to 
Puebla in five days, and flog all the Mexican forces 
besides, that there is between this and the advance 
of the army; yet if we de not move with more rapi- 
dity than we did from Jalapa here, it will take us 
irom eight to ten days. 

The castle of Perote, next to that of San Juan de 
Ulios, is the strongest fortification in Mexico. It is, 


dying out of the hospitals in large numbers, daily.— 
Disease is making far greater havoe among our for- 
ces, than is the enemy. Perote is a most miserable 
little place even for Mexico, though the country 
that surrounds it, is picturesque and grand in the 
extreme. The valley of Perote is a very fertile soil, 
and the fields of corn, barley and wheat, are im- 
mensely extensive. Upon the whole, it is more 
generally cultivated than any other seetion of Mexi- 
co for the same extent, over which I have passed. 
GOMEZ. 

[This command had not arrived at Puebla on 
the 30th, nor had any thing been heard of it—so 
that greater difficulties must have been encoun- 
tered than our correspondent appears to have antici- 
pated.] [Missouri Rep. 
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From Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for July, 1847. 
THE COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF 
FRANCE, 
or, the influence which the reduction of the duties in 
England, on raw materials, and particularly en cotlon 
and wool, will have on France.* 


Such is the title of the leading article in the July 
number of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. The in- 
troductory is of such general interest that we extract 
the whole of it. 


I. INTRODUCTION—SIR ROBERT PEEL’S NEW MEASURES; 
their probable effect on the industry of France. 


Governments act on the commercial and industri 
al development of a nation no less than upon its pub- 
lic and private customs. They are the head of the 
social body. In them originate all great plans of use- 
fulness to the community. To direct that community 
into the path of improvement, is their great mission 
and duty. 

Of all the modes of action which governments 
possess, there is none more energetic than tariffs.— 
In propoition as they elevate or depress this power 
ful lever, they may create, sustain, and develop, or 
leave inactive, arrest in its course, or even destroy 
national enterprise, the source of public prosperity. 
It was with the aid of tariffs that Colbert laid the 
foundation of the manufacturing industry of France; 
by then Napoleon secured to her the whole of Eu- 
rope for a market; by them recent leyzislation has 
restricted this market to our own frontiers. 

While, with a view to favor the industry of France, 
we have thought it necessary to enclose it within 
narrow limits,a neighboring nation, with the same 
end in view, adopts a course widely different. ‘I'wo 
hundred years ago, her public men projected a plan, 
as gigantic as any ever conceived by human mind— 
that of securing toa little island,in the North of 
Europe, destitute of natural advantages, the exclu- 
sive privilege of supplying the rest of the world 
with manufactured articles of the first necessity, for 
the wants of life. Since then, without relaxation, 
every possible effort has been made to attain this re- 
sult. In vain have opposing parties succeeded each 
other in power. ‘he same spirit has animated them 
all. Diplomacy, violence, wars, alliances, treaties 
of peace, all have tended to this single end—the im- 
provement of the productions of the country; until 
what had seemed at first but a dream, is at length 
realized. 


In England and France, the governments have 
started from two points directly opposed. . In Eng- 
Jand, the principle is laid down, that ‘‘we must se- 
cure to the Jaborer his raw material at the least pos- 
sible price, in order that he may attord, at the lowest 
possible price, the article which he produces;”—in 
France, that “the laborer shall pay well for the 
raw material which he uses, but the home market 
shall be reserved for his products exclusively.” 

Which 1s the most reasonable of these two systems 
of economy, it is not our purpose now to discuss.— 
There is no doubt that the respective conditions of 
the two countries are very different, and it will be 
easily admitted that each of these two principles 





*The following article is translated from the “Bulletin 
of the Industrial Society of Mulhouse”’—-‘'Le Bulletin 
de La Societe Industrielle de Mulhouse”’—a Magazine 
of the highest repute among the manufacturers of both 
France and England. ‘I'he translation was made by 
Thomas L. Dunnell, Esq. of Providence, R. I., for a 
friend, who was desirous of reading it. Occurring to 
the translator that others might feel an interest in it, he 
forwarded the manuscript to us for publication in the 
Merchants’ Magazine. Without endorsing the views 
of the author—which, to say the least, are quite plausi- 
ble—the article will doubtless be read with interest by 
our merchants and manufecturers generally. 
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stances in which they have been applied. Wy,t 
cannot be denied is, that the system adopted } 
Great Britain has elevated that country to the 
high industrial position which constitutes the foun. 
dation of her present wealth and power. 

This system she has lately extended, almost to its 
extreme limits. her policy herein is consiste 
namely, to persevere in the course which has be 
thus far, successful. 

Since 1844, English tariffs have ceased to affecy 
the importation of wool. In 1845, cotton, and fire 
hundred articles, considered as raw materials, were 
admitted into England free of duty. The protective 
system was next attacked, and the duties reduced 
on all the manufactured articles which are of direct 
importance to the wants of the great majority of the 
people. 

By these measures, the British government re. 
moved the only obstacle which prevented the pro. 
ducer from attaining the end he has constantly jn 
view, to wil: that of producing at the lowest poss). 
ble price. At the pomt at which the industry of the 
country had arrived, this appeared the only way of 
progress which remained open to it; and, notwith. 
standing the interests which stood in the way, so 
soon as itt appeared useful to that great interest, which 
rules all others in England, it was without hesitation 
adopted. 


By the free importation of cotton, flax, and wool, 
the basis of the principal manufactures; of iron, and 
other metals, which render these elements available; 
and of coloring matters, and all the other materials 
necessary to transform the simple elements into 
manufactured articles, the English manufacturer 
possessed ajl the advantages which it seemed possi- 
ble to secure to him. But the solicitude of the go- 
vernment did not cease here. The restrictive 8)8- 
tem, for the protection of the agriculture of the 
country, was still in force, burdening the operative 
with an expensive subsistence, and maintaining 
wages ata high price. The whole system is aban- 
doned. It falls before the interest of production, 
which demands labor at a lower price as the last 
element of prosperity still wanting to it. 

For, it must be carefully remembered, the direct 
consequence of the economical reform, proposed in 
parliament by the distinguished statesman who held 
the rudder of government, was the reduction of the 
rate of wages. It is of no use to object, that this 
ides is not once advanced in the exposition of his 
plan. It is in vain to assert, that he appealed to the 
generosity of the great landholders, from whom he 
asked the sacrifice of their priviieges, alleging thal 
‘their tenants and farmers could thus obtain, in 
greater abundance, the necessaries of life.” This, 
Sir Robert Peel weil knew, was not to be the wilt 
mute result ef the suppression of the protective du- 
ties which be proposed. To obtain for the laboring 
classes a more abundant and cheaper means of sub- 
sistence, what is this but to open the door fora 
reduction ef wager? The conditions of subsistence 
regulate wages, always andeverywhere. Like mer- 
chandise, competition regulates the difference De- 
tween its cost and its market price, 

We say, then, that when the English minister de- 
clared in parliament, that his plans had for their ob- 
ject the improvement of the condition of the labor- 
ing classes of the kingdom, he likewise proposed to 
himself an object, very desirable and very able, that 


nt; 
en, 


dictated in reality by interests less generous, indeed, 
but still national, the improvement of the condition 
of production in England. Jn this measure, a8! 
all the political measures of that country, we shall 
find more of patriotism than of pbilgpthropy- 


ll. THE PROMINENT CAUSE OF THB"REDUCTION OF 
DUTIES IN ENGLAND. 


What is the necessity which has occasioned, 
England, a change thus hostile to power(ul interes'* 
Why have we seen that country pass, successivel), 
from the restrictive principles of her maritime code, 
from those celebrated navigation acts, under the 
protection of which ber industry has prospered, ye 
lo a reduction of duties on the raw materials, an 
then, to a wide and almost complete application & 
the doctine of commercial freedom? Was it {o % 


and add commercial toleration to the existing ui 
cal and religious toleration, of which she also +e 
the first examples to the world? No: for Englane! 
not the country of theories or abstractions. — rie 
Was it because the English aristocracy vine i 
anticipate the pretensions of a democracy, ‘is 
was aroused, and sought, by despoiling itsell, ee 
arm it? No: for nosymptoms had been manifested, 
which need alarm it seriously. 93 a 
Was it, finally, the famine, with which the co 





[Ed. Merchants’ Mugazine. 





try was menaced, which called for the adoptiol 





of giving the 1ecommendation of humanity to plans & 


homage to the economical principles of Adam Smith, | 
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{ these new measures? No: for it was by no means 
vertail that they would be efficacious to remedy that 


"a must seek some other origin for these new 


nd. It is not probable that the men who originat- 
1 them acted spontaneously, but that, being the 
‘ardians of the public prosperity, which is insepa- 
“bly connected with that industry, they were com- 
lied to bend their restrictive sympathies before 


.q the increasing greatness of a rival industrial 
oduetion, which forced her to renounce a sys- 
m which was possible in England only so long 
and no longer) as she had no rival to contend 
ith. 
While, om the continent, industry, struggling under 
e burdens imposed upon it, strove feebly, although 
ith courage, against unfavorable circumstances, a 
mote nation, descending late into the arena of in- 
ystry, advances there with a firm and rapid step—a 
tion, placed in an admirable physical position; 
sessed of a great extent of maritime coast, with 
soi! which gives, at the lowest prices, coal, iron, 
ndcotton, the three great elements of manufac- 
yes; possessing, in the highest degree, those quali- 
s,necssary to success in industry, as well as in 
ommerce—love of labor, enterprise, and hardihood; 
ractising, upon a grand scale, the fruitful principle 
association; and aided, finally, by those powerful 
stitutions of credit, which furnish the means of 
secution to the grand conceptions of commercial 
nus. Who does not recognise, in this portrait the 
nited States of America. 
During its short period since its birth, American 
justry has made a progress, the rapidity of which 
ill not surprise us when we consider the conditions 
vitality grouped about it. We may say that it 
dno infancy. It passed, without any interval, to 
estrength of a vigorous tnaturity; and at this mo- 
ent it has the honor of alarming England, spite 
her two hundred years of industrial domina- 
pn. 
Already, in the markets of South America, of 
sia, in all those, in fine, which cffer her a compe 
ion on equal terms, the productions of the United 


equality between these two rivals. This step is, 
ediminution of the wages of labor in the United 
les. 


Upto this moment, the high price of labor has 
led asa counterpoise to the other favorable con- 
lions which the United States eminently possess. 
it, is the moment far distant, when _the agricultu- 
lemployments being no fonger sufficient to em- 
yy the surplus Jabor, a superabundant population 
ll seek occupation in manufactures, and couse- 
ently reduce the price of labor? Whoever com- 
res the population of the United States, in 1815, 
th the population in 1846, will not consider that 
every remote. 
Therecan be no doubt, that the rivalry of this 
nity, possessing, as it does, on its own soil, not 
ly the raw materials of industry, but likewise the 
ater part of its agents, and admitting, freely, the 
all number of those which she lacks—uniting, in 
»all the elements of labor, excepling one, only, 
he lowest price, has, for some tine, excited the 
tet apprehensions of the government of Great 
lain, which is always awake to her commercial 
tests. There can be no doubt, that these fears 
tethe real motive which induced that govern- 
Mt to abandon, piece by piece, the restrictive 
‘m which guarantied the revenues to the great 
Prietors, in order that it might place the country 
the same footing as its rival acioss the ocean.— 
t foresight of this constantly increasing danger 
Bested to an able minister, and obtained from an 
shtened aristocracy, those new measures, of 
ich the manifest purpose was, to procure for Bri- 
industry the elements of production at a cheaper 
than before. 
Us has Kogland endeavored to increase the dis- 


¢ between herself and the rival who threatens to 
Nake her. 


he succeeding captions of the articles are, 
‘the influence on France, of these new mea- 
Sof England. 
| Khe hecessity of reducing the duties on raw | 
imported into France. 
a a Peet which the continuance of existing 
tiny tance on the raw materials, threatens to 
», vustry and their marine. 
°nclusion—Necessily of protective mea- 


h of these topics is ably discussed. On ma- 


a snapenatt So 





lishment of a “premium of restitution” —in other words 
a bounfy—on an equitable basis, on the export of its 
products. He says: 

‘In conclusion, which shall be applied to the dis- 
ordered state of industry in France—the palliative, 
or the remedy? There must be a choice, for the 
condition of things will no longer admit of neglect. 
A suuject so grave ought to arouse the attention of 
our statesmen.” ‘*They cannot close their eyes to 
the disastrous consequences which the able econo- 
mical system practised in Great Britain, will infal- 
libly entail upon our manufactures, if a sage fore- 
sight does not prevent. They will awake to the 
duty, which the measures of England impose on 
them, of diminishing the cost of labor, as well as of 
securing it, to the laborer. They also should save 
and prosper the industry of their country; for indus- 
try 1s labor, in common with capital, hands, and 
ideas; and labor, in its turn, is the only solid basis 
of society, since from it spring all order and 
wealth.” 





PRESIDEN TIAL—1848. 





NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION AT MONTEREY. 
A SPEECH FROM GEN. TAYLOR. 


At the celebration at Monterey, in Mexico, of the 
anniveagsary of the Independence of the United 
States, the whole company assembled on the occa- 
sion was agreeably surprised by a speech from the 
old soldier who has so often led them to battle and 
to victory. An account of the incident as given by 
the correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune: 
We had in type, but a more d&tailed statement was 
furnished in the National Intelligencer of the 3d 
instant from which we abstract the following: 

Monterey, Mexico, July 6, 1847. 

The morning of the 5th was cloudy and portended 
rain, but the bright sun soon dispelled the heavy 
mist that clung to the mountain’s side, and ere noon 
the heavens were as clear and bright as a lovely 
woman’s smile. Eurly in the forenoon the Amert- 
can ensign was displayed from the governor’s quar- 
ters and the Spanish flag from the residence of the 
Spanish consul nearly opposite. The five compa- 
nies of Massachusetts volunteers were assembled, 
all but the guard, with the colors of the regiment 
presented them by the governor of their state. A 
little after 9 o’clock they formed and marched out 
towards Camp Taylor. An American flag borne by 
a citizen was carried near the regimental color.— 
Colonel Wright and the members of the regimental 
staff and others preceded the regiment, and on the 
road received the marching salute. At Camp Tay- 
lor all was ready; under the wide-spread awning in 
front of General Taylor’s tent were the brave old 
hero and the members of his staff and the officers 
attached to the forces stationed at camp. On the 
right of the awning the soldiers of Major Bragg’s 
light artillery were drawn up in line, on the left the 
2d dragoons, and in front the Massachusetts regi: 
ment. 


SPEECH OF GEN. CUSHING. 


As soon as the latter had formed into line Gen. 
Cushing made his appearance and Gen. Taylor and 
his officers all rose. Gen. Cushing then proceeded 
to address him as follows: 

GeNERAL: The veteran officers and soldiers whom 
you have so many times Jed on to victory and to 
fame; those yet untried in the fiel’, who ardently 
long for the day when your voice shall bid them also 
tread triumphantly in the same noble path of honor 
and of duty; and others your fellow citizens present, 
who, though not called to fight the battles of their 
country, are not the less animated with the same 
devoted love towards her which we feel, have desir- 
ed on this anuiversary of our separate existence asa 
sovereign peoples, to present their respectful saluta- 
lions to you as the official representative here of the 
power and authority of the United States. 

We come to rejuice wiih you on this day of glori- 
ous memories in the prosperity aud greatness of our 
country, and to rekindle in our hearts the sacred 
fire of patriotism by remembering together the vir- 
tues and sacrifices of our wise and brave forefa- 
thers, who have transmitted to us the splendid heri- 
tage of the land hallowed by their blood, of the 
institutions they founded, of their own immortal 
names. 


It is indeed a day never forgotten by an American; 
for, whether in the heme of our affections and inte- 
rests, surrounded by all that is dearest to the human 
heartpor on the broad expanse of the fathomless 
ocean, or wandering over some far distant land, on 
this anniversary, wherever we may be, our thoughts 
are turned spontanevusly to the same point as truly 
as the needle to the puie, as devoully as the Moslem 








And well it is for us that it is 80, since no warmth 
of gratitude is intense enough to be commensurate 
with the debt of thankfulness we owe to our patriot 
Sires—no language of eloquence is powerful enough 
to express adequately the emotions of pride which 
our country’s career awakens—no homage of the 
soul is profound enough to render due adoration to 
that gracious providence which has continued to 
guide and to guard the destinies of the Union. 

Meanwhile let us be just the memory of our fathers, 
and just to ourselves in the measure of regard which 
we bestow on this day. 

Men who have but superficially studied the histo- 
ry of the United States are accustomed to speak of 
this day as the anniversary of our emancipation from 
bondage, and vague ideas of that vaguest of all 
things, called liberty, are attached to the very name 
of our national independence. But the people of 
the United States were never in a state of bondage. 
The war of the revolution was not a war for liberty. 
On the contrary, it was a struggle in arms to deter- 
mine whether the two great subdivisions of the Bri- 


lish race, one inhabiting Europe and the other inha-. 


biting America, and both equally free, should con- 
tinue to constitute a single empire, or whether they 
should be reconstituted separately into two inde- 
pendent empires. The God of battles decided that 
we, the American colonies, were as competent for 
independent self-government as the mother country; 
and England, with that practical good sense which 
distinguished her from other nations, manfully ac- 
quiesced in the decision which split her power 
asunder, and gave to us separate dominion in Ame- 
rica. 

And the mysterious order of Providence seems to 
have predestined the American to surpass the Euro- 
pean subdivision of the original empire, for, of that 
high minded, bold hearted, and strong handed British 
race, which, wheresoever it appears, appears but to 
command, the more numerous part will ere long be 
found in America; and the British Isles have already 
reached that fatal term in the history of nations when 
their native land can no longer feed its sons, while 
the people of the United States are still expanding 
with a rapidity and strength of possession which de- 
fies calculation, over the rich virgin soils of the New 
World. 

This reflection acquires new force from the cir- 
cumstances under which we this day meet, » con- 
quering American army, here, in the heart of the 
Mexican republic, in sight of the captured redoubts 
and heights of Monterey, amid the venerable trees 
and by the side of these living waters of the wood 
of San Domingo; which, occupied by you, general, 
and your victorious troops, has acquired a place in 
history as enduring as poetry ever gave to the foun- 


tain of Vaucluse, or eloquence to the grove of Aca- 
demus. 


o 

Yes, millions of men will have assembled to day 
within the broad limits of the United States, to do 
honor to the traditions of the revolution, to ponder 
on the excellent beauty of the federal constitution, 
to congratulate one another on the happy condition 
of our country, and to look forward with inquisitive 
eye into the sublime future of the American repub- 
lic. They will call to mind the names of the strick- 
en fields of that first war of indepencence which 
vindicated our national rights on the land, of that 
second war of independence which vindicated our 
national rights on the sea, and of the heroes who 
illustrated each; but while Bunker Hiil, and Sarato- 
ga, and Yorktown, and New Orleans will not be for- 
gctten, Palo Alto, Resaca de Ja Palma, Monterey, 
Buena Vista, Vera Cruz, and Cerro Gordo will yet 
more 


‘Be in their flowing cups freely remembered,” 


and earth and sky will re-echo with shouts of enthu- 
siasin at the mention of the names of Scott and Tay- 
lor, and of the brave men who under their lead 
have borne the banner of the Union in triumph over 


the wild plains and through the mountain passes of 
Mexico. 


But we assembled in this grander than all human 
temples, the oulspread sky of the bright firmament 
of heaven, treading with our own feet the conquer- 
ed savannas of New Leon, surrounded by that lofty 
Sierra which rises on either hand as though placed 
by nature to be the boundary of empires, we, | say, 
can best appreciate, with the sober but streng con- 
viction of the palpable reality, how vast are the 
strides which the United States have made in great- 
ness since the day, not yct remote, when we were 
humble colonies, scattered in a narrow line along 
the shores of the Atlantic, until now, when we hare 
swarmed across the great central valley of the con- 
tinent, have struck over to the shores of the Pacitic 
and, unembarrassed by the burden of a war, which 
has already given to us the possession of two-thirds 








tes of colton, the writer suggests the estab- 


to his holy Mecca. 


of Mexico, are yet able, from the superabuudance of 
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our overflowing prosperity, to nourish at will the 
starving nations of the Old World. 

Honor, then, to the bold hearts who, on the great 
day whose anniversary we celebrate, dared to com- 
prehend their country’s capabilities, and to proclaim 
it independent! Honor to the heroes and the sages 
who have conducted it so gloriously on to our times! 
Honor to the statesmen whose vigorous hand at this 
time so ably and successfully administer its govern- 
ment! Honor to the generous minded people of our 
country who freely send forth their sons to fight her 
battles in this foreign land! Honor to the brave 
soldiers who live to enjoy the renown they have so 
nobly earned in the battle field! Honor, above all, 
to the gallant men who fell in the hour of their 
country’s triumph, whose blood was the sacrificial 
incense of victorv, and who, though dead, yet live 
immortal in the allectionate memory of their coun- 
trymen! 

We trust and believe that our brethren in arms, whom 
Scott has been leading in triumph from Vera Cruz to 
Puebla, will celebrate this day in the capital of the Mex- 
ican republic, and on the site of the great teocalli of the 
Aztecs; and, if Mexico shall then continue in the blind 
obstinacy of her fatal infatuation, and still refuse the 
proffers of peace which the President of the U. States, 
with honorable solicitude to terminate the evils of war, 
has at all times been ready to conclude, then we look to 
you, sir, in the unbounding confidence of perfect faith 
in your generalship, your wisdom, your courage, and 

our fortune, to conduct us in smilar triumph along that 
ofty table land before our eyes, and to complete, on the 
plains of the Bajio, that which you so gloriously com- 
menced on those of the Rio Grande, namely, the total 
ns pans of New Spain. 
nce more, general, in the name and as the humble 
instrument of your fellow soldiers and fellow citizens 
whom you see before you, I tender to you their felicita- 
tions on occasion of this auspicious anniversary, with 
sentiments of admiration for the high achievements 
which have marked your life, of deep respect for you 
persona lly, and for the sincerest aspirations for your fu- 
ture happiness and honor, in whatever else of danger 
or duty you may hereafter be called to by the providence 
of an all-wise God. 

Gen. Tayor. who had listened with great attention 
to the remarks of Gen. C., and evidently powerfully af- 
fected by the mention of his name, briefly but feelingly 
responded as follows: 

“GENERAL: In reply to your eloquent and complimen- 
tary allusions to the services of the army under iny 
command, I can only briefly express my thanks and 
those of the brave men of my command, to whose ex- 
ertions and gallantry alone our success are dee. For 
myself I can claim no merit beyond that of sharing and 
encountering danger with them. You have traced up 
and depicted in must faithful colors the rapid progress 
of our country from the commencement to its present 
condition of greatness and prosperity—occupying the 
front rank in the nations of the world. The existing 
war may show the world that in great national enter- | 
prises and interests we age firm and united; and that | 
the flower of our country, without distinction of party, is | 
always ready to vindicate the national honor on the 
battle field. Should it be our lot to resume offensive 
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operations on this line, 1 shall move with every confi 
dence in the gallantry and success of the forces. I have 
but little doubt that those who have but recently come 
into the field, and have not been able to participate in 
active service as yet, will distinguish themselves as 
greatly as those who have gone before. That thou- 
sands of volunteers who have, many of them, been 
brought up in affluence, have left their pursuits and 
comfortabie homes to encounter the hardships of an 
active campaign, is a sufficient guaranty that the rights: 
and honor of vur country will always be maintained.” 
A general shaking of hands and congratulation 
here took place for some moments; afier which Col. 
Wright, of the Massachusetts volunteers, by invita: | 
tion, read the Declaration of Independence. The 
company then partook of a substantial lunch provid- 
ed by the hospitable commander, who had a smile 
and a pleasant word for all, and seemed happy in 
being able to make others so. He was dressed in | 
undress uniform, and looked a little more like the | 
brave old hero than he is, and a little less like the | 
plain, unaffected gentleman—a very little—than | | 
have yetseen him. At 12 o'clock, while the com-| 
pany were yet alcamp, a national salute was fired | 
by Bragg’s battery, and before the sound of the last 
gun had died away, the boom:ng of cannon from the | 
biack fort seemed to echo back the salute. 
About 3 o’clock Gen. Taylor and staff with an es- | 
cort of dragoons came into town, and with General | 
Cushing and the officers of the Massachusetts regi- | 
ment proceeded to Arista’s garden, or Arista’s house 
] should should say, where a table was spread in the 
broad corridor, opening into the garden, with its 
bright green shrubs, its crimson rose bushes covered 
with fragrant flowers, its well-kept walks, and the 
gurgling stream that meanders through it. Every 
one was surprised atthe profusion of good things 
and the variety that was placed upon the table, &c. 
When the substantials had been discussed and re- 
moved, Gen. Cushing, who presided at the head of 











the table, with Gen. Taylor ou his right, and after 
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some reiwnarks complimentary to the committee of 
arrangements for the faithful manner in which they 
had cared for their guests, proceeded to announce 
the following regular toasts: 

The day we celebrate—As dear to us in a strange 
clime and the midst of war as when welcomed at 
our peaceful homes. 

The president of the United States. 

The memory of Washington—Brightening with time, 
al} nations will at last behold and admire its lustre. 

The army and the volunteers of the United States— 

The navy of the United States—With amphibious 
facility, finding o0 enemy on the waters, it has con- 
stantly sought and successfully encountered him en 
the land. 

The constitution—May it ever be administered in 
the spirit which controlled its first formation. 

' The surviving heroes of the revolution—Length of 
days has been vouchsafed to them that they might 
behold the marvellous results of theic youthful toil 
—ali honor to their venerable names. 

Our brethren tn arms at the south—They have light- 
ed their paths with a blaze of victories. 

Mexico—Blessed with a genial clime and the phy- 
sical elements of greatness and power, she is a prey 
to civil strife and bad government: may the influ 
ence of wise rulers and free institutions restore her 
to her proper rank among the nations of the earth. 

The spirit of °76—It burns as brightly among the 
mountains of Mexico as of old at Trenton. ‘Skies, 
not souls, they change who cress the sea.” 

The Mexican war—Waged to secure an honorable 
and a lasting peace, may such be its early consum- 
mation. 

The illustrious dead—From Palo Alto to Cerro 
Gordo every field 1s consecrated by the sacrifice of 
gallant spirits; a sympathizing®country yields sponta- 
neous and grateful homage to their memory. 

The .dmerican fair—Worthy descendants of the 
women of the revolution; their hearts and prayers 
are with those who uphold their country’s cause in 
a foreign land. 

These sentiments having been all drank with the 
strongest testimonials of admiration, volunteer toasts 
being called for, Lieut. Crowninshield, of the Mas- 
sachuselts regiment, gave 

Andrew Jackson—Sacred be his memory. 
standing iv silence. | 


Lieut. Fuller, of Massachusetts volunteers, gave— 

‘Gen. Taylor—We hail him as the next president; 
may his civil be as brilliant as his military career.” 
[This sentiment was drunk with three times three. 

General Taylor rose and responded to this senti- 
ment: 

‘‘Mr. President and Gentlemen—I1 have aever had 
the vanity to aspire or to look for that elevated situ- 
ation which has just been alluded to, but if my fel- 
low countrymen think proper to elevate me to so 
distinguished and henorable a position, I certainly 
shall do my best to discharge the duties of that re- 
sponsible position faithfully. But, if any other can- 
didate is preferred by the people as more competent 
than myself, 1 need not say that I shall acquiesce 
most cheerfully in their decision, and shall rejoice 
that there is one more worthy to represent them in 
the highest office in their gift.” 

The general then gave as a toast: 

**The state of Massachusetts and the city of Boston— 
The place where our liberties were cradied; whose 


[Drank 


| sons have borne so conspicuous a part in the estab- 


lishment and maintenance of the principles of our 
independence and the constitution, and have gallant- 
ly maintained the same by sea and land.” 

Col. Wright responded; he then gave 

‘The past and present—Palo Alto, Resaca, Mente- 
rey, and Buena Vista, the Bunker Hill, Princeton, 
and Yorktown of the present cestury.”’ 

By Captain Montgomery, U. 8S. A.— The orator of 
the day, scholar, statesman, and soldier—Au ornament 
io his country at home and abroad. We doubt not 
that his sword will prove as irresistible as his elo- 
quence. 

Gen. Cushing responded. 
ed this sentiment: 

‘The United States—Baptized in the blood of the 
revolution, consecrated by the sacrifice of our fathers, 
rendered glorious by the cuurage and glory of their 
suns, may her future prosperity correspond with her 
present grandeur.” 

A number of other volunteer toasts were given. 

By Capt. Montgomery, A. Q. M. U.S. A.—Henry 
Clay—He has devoted a life to his couatry and a sou 
lo nis country’s glory. 

By Capt. Hoyt, a commissary U.S. A. Mass. reg. 
Pcace—Whenever it comes may it be a permafient 
one, which shall result in the national prosperity ot 
both the United States and Mexico; a peace which 
shall bring to the people of Mexico liberty and happi- 
ness—to the people of the United States union and 
all the Ulessings of a free and and united nation. 


fn conclusion he offer- 








By Captain R. A. Arnold, 2d reg. dragoons— 7), 
square of the cirele—The discovery of perpetual mo. 
tion, and the ‘conquered peace.” 

By Lieut. Sturgis, 2d dragoons.— Henry Clay—y 
brought to the altar of his country the highest talents 
that ever adorned it, and sacrificed his son upon th 
plain of Buena Vista. ‘ 

You wil! perceive that this dinner and celebration 
was got up entirely without distinction of party, anq 
the prominent men of each of the two great politica] 
divisions were indiscriminately toasted, and the sep, 
timents met with equal applause; a proof of the good 
feeling and harmony which prevailed, and that i 
was not intended to have and did not have any party 
purpose. 
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From the Frankfort Commonwealth, July 27. 
The interment of the remains of Col. William R 
McKee, Lieut. Col. H. Clay, Capt. Wm. T. Willis, 
Capt. W. H. Maxey, Adjut. Edward M. Vaughg, 
Lieut. Joseph Powell, W. W. Bayles, Wm. Thwaity 
N. Ramey, Thomas Weigert, Alex. G. Morgan, ¢. 
Jones, Henry Carty, T. McH. Dozier, H. Trotter 
C. B. Thomson, and W.C. Green, soldiers of Ken. 
tucky, who fell at Buena Vista, took place on the 
20th ult., in the presence of a concourse of people 
whose numbers were variously estimated, from fj. 
teen to thirty thousnnd. The notice given, was g 
short, that the citizens from distant parts of the 
state, were not able to attend; several of the com. 
panies belonging to the regiments to which the de. 
ceased belonged, were not advised of the day fixed 
for the ceremonies until it had passed. The intense 
and almost overpowering heat of the weather, pre. 
vented many from attending; notwithstanding thege 
things, there came together on that day, the largest 
concourse of paople ever assembled in Kentucky, 
But little more than twelve months ago, in obedi- 
ence to the requisition of the president of the U, 
States, Kentucky sent to the army near three thou. 
sand of her citizen soldiers—the pride and flower of 
the commonwealth. After months of toil and pri. 
vation, the litthe army to which it was the fortune 
of a part of them to be atlached, met the enemy.— 
that little army, though fighting against fearful odds, 
was victorious. The courage, the devotion, and the 
noble bearing of Kentucky’s sons inthe dreadful 
conflict, has been the theme of many a Poet’s song 
—is, and will ever be, the pride and glory of th 
state. Kentucky’s sons there laid the cap stone to 
the monument ef her fame. The page on which 
the historian shall chronicle the events of that day, 
will be the brightest in the histery of Kentucky. 

But, rich and luxuriant as were the laurels wona 
Buena Vista, it was the decree of the God of battles 
that they should be closely intertwined with the cy 
press. Kentucky paid high toll on that memorable 
day. One fourth of her sons engaged in the battle 
were left dead upen the plain. The blood of the 
brave was the price of victery! 

The survivors were unwilling that their brave of 
ficers and men, who fell on that day, should lie in 
the land of the enemy. The ashes of the gallant 
dead, were too dear to the living, to be subjected ( 
the possibility of dishonor at the hands of a rude 
and semi-barbarous enemy. The regiment whet 
about to return disinterred the ashes of their officers 
brought them back to their native soil, to find a rest 
ing place in the land, to whose great name thel 
deeds and death had added such undying honor. 
Several of the bodies of the privates have beet 
brought back by the citizens of the counties 
which they belonged. Others are now on the way 
in custody of trust-worthy messengers. The ashe 
of all who remain, will, we are sure, be reclaimet 
by the commonwealth. They were all equally di 
tinguished in the hour of trial; their memories a 
equally dear to the people. They fell on the sam 
field; met death in acommon cause. A comma 
grave should receive their ashes, and a comme 
monument tell the story of their fali! 

(Much of the details of the imposing ceremon 
and procession, we have to omit.) 









THE FRANKFORT CEMETERY. 

The Commenwealth says: ‘the Frankfort Cemeté 
Company have conveyed to the state, a beautitul sp 
near the centre ot their wild romantic grounds, as & » 
rying place of the illustrious devd of Kentucky’s hon 
ed suis, who fell so uobly batiling for their county, 0 
the bloody field at Buena Vista! 

“Tne cemetery is situated on a high and commant 
ing eminence, about three hundred feet above the le 
of the plain on which the capital is built; and overloy 
the Kentucky river, which winds around the base o! 
bluff, and beautifully encitcles the capital of the s!® 
It is forever consecrated and set apart as a place (0 « 
the dead. The remains of Daniel Boon and his ¥! 
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cial looking the deep vall 
“ ere, at a point overlooking the deep valley, 
ented ely on the t brow of the cliff. What place 
my more suitable to deposile the'remains of those 
nave sa nobly sustained the high name of Ken- 
nod Kentucky chivalry, than that which contains 
Fei of the first pioneer of “the dark and bloody 
ris McKee, Clay, Vaughn, Willis, and many of 
able soldiers, were citizons of the same common- 
; Together, they shed their blood for their coun- 
witheir chivalry has contributed to the high re- 


of their native state. As Kentuckians they fought, 


B.ntackians they met the same glorious death. A 


Je will express their gratitude. by erecting 
ides to their memory. Let them sleep together 
,land of their birth, on a spot dedicated for that 
se, that those who ma come after us, may know 
ve rest the mighty dead.” Let them rest together 
ommon grave, and let the monument which marks 
resting place, tell the story of their fall!’ 





m the platform erected for the chaplain and ora. 
the day, Gen. Leslie Combs, invited the re- 
of the dead soldiers, the volunteer officers 
slate and present war, and officers of the U. 
ny and navy, to come forward and occupy a 
on the portico which had been prepared for 


e surviving officers and the company of mourn- 
led the space. Amid the throng of mourners 
present, we observed the form of Henry Clay, 
merable and distinguished father, of the late 
nted Col. Clay. Beside him sat the dear little 
pchildren of that gallant soldier—may heaven 
and watch over them. Around this venerable 
nd those little orphans, stood the parents, the 
ers, and sisters, and friends of the dead, a sad 
growing company. On the stand we observed 
Richard M. Johnson—the guest of the McKee 
js—a gallant soldier of the last war. 
yer by the Rev. J. H. Brown, of Lexington, 
ain of the day. 
orator of the day, John C. Breckenridge, 
of Lexington, then delivered the foliowing 
ADDRESS. 
pare assembled on a missien of gratitude, to 
the memory of those who evinced the loftiest 
otism by giving their lives for their country.— 
place of sacrifice was Buena Vista—a name 
ved on every American heart. While our 
country was represented there, to the lot of 
ky fell an uncoramon portion, both of glory 
eavement. ‘The mortal remains of a part of 
ms who perished in that battle, lie before us, 
ill be consigned to the grave with every Cir- 
nce of honor. Other citizens fell there, whose 
lie not beside these, their comrades; but the 
ation is not eternal. The commonwealth will 
lul to recover the ashes, as well as to cherish 
mory of all her children; not one will be for- 
ee belong a common grave, and acommon 
ment. 


we solemn obsequies are the offspring of emo- 


i,clime, or people. The customs of preserv- 


Nalion. The most savage tribes bear from the 
¢ bodies of their slain, and celebrate in rude 
itit virtues and exploits. In many countries 
ncs of the departed, at each return of spring, 
fowers over their graves, and thus gave the 

tof life to the solitude of the tomb. The 
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his readiness to serve his country in any capacity.— 
The subject of this sketch was early imbued with 
similar sentiments of duty, which afterwards bore 
their proper fruit. His education was received at 
West Point, where he graduated with distinetion in 
1829, and immediately entered the army as lieuten- 
ant in a company of the third regiment of artillery. 
He continued in the service until 1836, when, the 
claims of his family demanding attention, and the 
army in time of peace opening no avenue te fortune 
or distinction, he resigned his commission and re- 
moved to Lexington. Here, for ten years, he was 
largely engaged in business pursuits, occupying a 
prominent station in society, and adorning that sta- 
tion with all the virtues of social life. 

When the war was declared, and a requisition for 
volunteers made on Kentucky, McKee was among 
the first to offer his services. He volunteered, in 
his own modest language, ‘‘to serve in any capacity 
in which he could be usefui.”” It was an offering of 
pure patriotism. The sacrifice was great, for it in 
volved the abandonment of extensive and profitable 
pursuits, and separation from an affectionate family 
and devoted friends. It promised no other reward 
than the gratitude of his countrymen. He never 
had been in public life; his path led not towards 
political honors; his feelings were all domestic and 
social. He esteemed it a privilege to serve his coun- 
try; and, in addition, a peculiar duty. Having been 
educated ata military academy of the union, with 
the highest sense of honor and obligation, he recog- 
nised the national right to his services. 

It was not reserved for him to serve in the ranks. 
With a proper estimate of his merit, the governor 
appointed him colonel of the second regiment of 
Kentucky infantry. His connection with this com- 
mand continued, with reciprocal sentiments of love 
and confidence, until it was severed by his fall at 
Buena Vista. It is well known that that regiment 
possessed the high confidence of the commanding 
general. Afterwards, transferred to the centre of 
the field, it fought under the eye of the general.— 
When the enemy, in the last combined effert to force 
Gen. Taylor’s position, poured his masses from the 
left and front upon the centre, the second Kentucky 
infantry formed a part of the handful who met the 
shock. It was here, while leading his regiment with 
gallantry above all praise, and contesting the ground 
against odds of more than four to one, McKee fell; 
fell in the right line of duty—fell as became his 
name and life. His affectionate comrades bore his 
body from the field; his grateful country restores it, 
with the last honors, to its kindred dust. 

Of such a man it is difficult fora friend to speak, 
exceptin the language of warmest eulogy; he won 
favorable opinious from all men; all whe knew bim 
loved him. Hs character inspired at the same time 
respect and affection. Nature had endowed him 








Scovered with memorials of the dead. The 


Monument set up to human memory—the 
tum Of the great—the simple stone that marks 
Ming place of the humble and obscure—all, all, 
ee depth and extent of this common feel. 
a hature. In obedience to such sentiments, 
ogre of our heroes were recovered from the 
| fenemy, and are now restored to the pro- 
% their country. Amidst these external 
 -espect and honor, it 1s proper to express 
_ sense of their courage, their services, 
' worth. Wherefore, on this occasion, I 





ile some Particulars of their lives and cha- 


, a0 act of gratitude to them, and for the | 
"On of the living. 
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y ber, 1808, and at his death was in the | 


T$ of K 


"as a distinguished citizen of the state, and 
Phang, 4 represeniative in congress. In the 
oR though still holding that trust, he 
. 'S Musket as a private soldier, and serv- 





“Palgo in the northwest, declaring that the 


with a temper of uncommon firmness. His counte- 


a Universal as they are noble; cenfined to no| "ance wore an habitual expression of calm intre pid- 
| ity; itsaton each feature—it spoke in each linea- 
remains of the dead, of honoring their me-|™ent. This native resolution was tempered by a 
»a0d perpetuating their remembrance, exist in | Kind and noble heart—his life was filied with good 


ofices. Perhaps there is not one who knew him, 
within whose memory is not recorded some act of 
his courtesy or kindness. He was prudent, without 
timidity—amiable, without weakness—firm, without 
austerity—generous, open and true. He is gone, 
but his memory remains to testify that he lived not 
ia vain. To his country he left his glorious exam- 


itd relies of friends—their forms preserved in| Ple, and to his bereaved widow and orphaa children, 
rhle of the sculptor and the culors of the | the great inheritence of a spotless name. 
the public cemetery —ihe family graveyard | 


HENRY CLAY JR. 

On the same fielu, and at the same time, perished 
another son ef Kentucky, who bore a name nonured 
in this, and other lands—a name, for more than for 
ty years identified with the history of the common- 
wealth and the union. Henry Clay, jr. was born at 
Ashland, onthe 11th day of April, lsll. Hus ehil- 
hood received the double benefit of excellent pre- 
cepts and high examples. His mind began to retain 
lasting impressions at a period propitious to the for- 
mation of elevated and patriotic sentiments. At 
that day, the principles and events of the revolution 
yet engrossed the thoughts and cenversation of the 
people; our national anniversaries were celebrated 


_ with enthusiasm; the youthful heart of the country 
WILLIAM R. M'KEE 


in the County of Garrard, on the 24th day | 


glowed with higt and alwost romantic patriotism.— 
At the same time the nation was involved ia war.— 
Kentucky embarked with ardor in the cause of her 


ra bisage. He came of patriotic blood. | country, and freely shed her blood in its defence. At 

Kee, his grandfather, was one of the | 
‘ tntucky, and bore a conspicuous part | 
‘rly batties. His father, the jate Samuel | into the councils of the union—and the flame, then 


the family hearth, young C., caught inspiration from 
the same spirit tuat iniused its power and temper 


kindled, burned until it was quenched in his own 
blood. He waseducated at West Point. His father 
was his companion to the acadeay: and when they 
were about to separate, taking the bay by the hand, 
aud pointing to the surrounding hills, made memor- 











able by the events of the revolution, he said: “Re. 
member, my son, that from these heights the spirits 
of our revolutionary heroes are the witnesses of your 
conduct.” Thus nature and education combined to 
form the high bearing and honorable sentiments that 
marked his social intercourse. For several] years 
Colonel Clay lived in his native county of Fayette, 
and represented her, with honor, in the general as- 
sembly. When he entered the service of his coun- 
try he was acitizen of Louisville. At the first cal] 
to arms, he tendered his services, and was appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel of the second Kentucky infantry. 
At Buena Vista, he was with the noble regiment— 
through all the vicissitudes of the day, he filled his 
station with distinguished courage, and fell at the 
moment of victory.* 





*Mr. Cray accedes to a request of his fellow citi- 
zens, in the state which has always delighted to ho- 
nor him, honored as it is, by him,—in the following 
touching terms: 

Ashland, April 12, 1847. 

GentLemen: I have received this day your official 
letter, addressed by you, as the organ of the people 
of Louisville, to me, in which, after adverting to 
the resolutions adopted by them, ata public meeting, 
expressing their feelings arising out of “the mourn- 
ful but glorious intelligence” of the battle of Buena 
Vista, and of their desire to have brought back to 
this state the remains of the brave officers and sol- 
diers from Louisville who died on that day in the 
service of the nation, you conclude by requesting my 
permission to bring back to his native state the body 
of my son, Lieut. Col. Henry Clay, Jr., “to admin- 
ister the last sacred right of sepulture, and after- 
wards to erect a monument to commemorate his 
virtues and perpetuate his deeds.” 

1 yield, gentlemen, readily, the permission re- 
quested. Louisville now contains the remains of his 
beloved wife, and was the place of his own resi- 
dence at the time of his death. There is, therefore 
a peculiar fitness that those who, in life, were unit- 
ed together by the strongest bonds of affection should 
sleep together in death. 

For the kind and friendly interest which the peo- 
ple of Louisville have taken on an occasion so dis. 
tressing to me, and for the generous Sympathy man- 
ifested by you im your obliging letter, | tender an 
expression of my profound gratitude and thanks, 


{ am, gentlemen, with the highe-t respect, your 
friend and obedient servant, H. CLAY. 





The following letter from Mr. Clay to a citizen of 

Athens, Ga., we find in the Southern W hig: 
Ashland, 13th Apri, 1847, 

Deak sik: I thank you for your friendly letter of the 
5th inst. lt comes to me when I am suffering under 
one of the heaviest afflictions that has ever belallen me 
deep as I have drunk vut of the cup of domestic sorrow. 
Could the most tender and touching expressions of 
sympathy and condelence, which reach me trom every 
quarter, and in every form, assuage my grief, it would 
be much alleviated. But alas! there are ‘sume wounds 
too deep and tvo painful to be healed by any other re- 
medy, than one which flows from Him, by whose in- 
comprehensible dispensations they have been inflicted 

Ii 13 some consvlation to me to know that my beloved 
son, if death were to come, preferred meeting it on the 
field of battle in the service of bis country. With friend. 
ly recollections of our meeting in Augusia and Charles- 
ton, I am truly, your friend and obedient servant, 


H. CLAY. 





The New York Express says; “A gentleman of this 
cily has received a letier from Mr. Clay, which con- 
ciudes with the following noble allusion to his recent 
atHiction: 

“My life has been full of domestic affliction but this 
last is One of the severest among them. 
consolation from knowing that he died w 
have chosen, and where, if I must lose 
have preferred; on the battle field 
couutry.” 


derive some 
here be would 
him, I should 
» In the service of his 





A letter from Mr. Clay, dated Ashland, April 8th. to 
S. Schenck, of Auburn, N. York, in allusion 10 the 
Mexican war, says: “or our common country 1 do re- 
gret the issue of the contest. Had it been otherw ise 
we should have preserved the protective policy under 
which we had made such rapid and eCouraging ad- 
vances; the march of improvement in our vert and 
harbors would nut have been arrested; and, above all 
we should have avuided this unnecessary crete of a 5 
gressiun with a heighbur torn to pieces by internal és 
sensions. ‘I'he brilliant achievements aid the glorious 
laurels acquired during its prosecution, gratilying as 
they are to our national pride and cha: acter, can never 
compensate for the exceptionable manner in which it 
was begun, the brave and patriotic lives which have 
been sacrificed, and the tearful issues which, I tremble 
in contemplating, may grow out of its termination. But 
I have not now a heart to-dwell on this painful theme 
1 turn from it with hope and dutiful submission to Him, 
whose no doubt wise but inscrutable dispensation has 


permitted this awful calamity to visit our beloved coun- 
try. 
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Col. Clay was a man of great nobleness and chiv- 
alry. To an impetuous and ardent ature were uni- 
ted the kindred qualities of honor, generosity and 
truth. Forevery object of his affections he felt an 
enthusiastic devotion. One of these objects was his 
country; he served her with the alacrity of a devo- 
ted heart, and when he died in her defence, there 
= not behind a braver man, or a better pa- 
riot. 


- 














CAPTAIN WILLIS. 

On that field, also, fell Captain William T. Wil- 
lis, at the head of a company of infantry from the 
county of Jessamine. His eulogy may be best ex- 
pressed in a few words of simple narrative. An em- 
inent lawyer, and past the meridian of life, his po- 
sition and age might have exempted him from the 
toils of war; but he sought no exemption. Three 
noble boys were his companions to the field; they 
shared his perils, followed his brave example, and 
happily survive to bear their father’s honors and 
theirown. Captain Willis was ill at Monterey when 
the intelligence came of the Mexicans’ adyance.— 
He rose from his bed, hastened forward to the army, 
and gallantry commanded his company in the battle, 
until at the close of the day he fell with McKee and 
Clay, in the last terrible onset. This was patriotism 
indeed—this was an act to reveal the governing 
motives of conduct. Oft times, in human life, some 
signal achievement performed at its close, reflects 
its character on the past, and discloses the true 
temper of the heart. Let all men judge William 
T. Willis in the light of these truths—that he loved 
his country, and freely died in her cause. 


EDWARD M. VAUGHN. 

it remains to speak of one whose courage and fate 
excite mingled emotions of pride and sadness. — 
Edward M. Vaughn, adjutant of the Kentucky cay- 
alry, fell at Buena Vista at the close of a successful 
charge. Hisearly death, though crowned with hon- 
or, quenched high hopes and ended a bright career. 
He was young, but had known adversity and borne 
it well. His soul panted for distinction, and he 
purposed to achieve it. Solitary, but self relying, 
his noble resolution depended alone on its own 
strength. Having mastered the past, he looked with 
confidence to the future. No borrowed light shone 
on his path—no avenue to fame was opened before 
him by power, patronage or wealth. When the mo- 
ment of departure came, he took by the hand his 
trusted friends—embraced his venerable parents, far 
descending in the vale of years—and then all cere- 
monies of separation were over. The public ear 
was filled wiih other names; yet he was followed 
by true hearts that felt he would return with honor, 
or return not all. When the day of trial came, his 
gallant spirit responded to the cail of duty; his cho- 
sen place was in advance, “ton the perilous edge ot 
Dattle,” and there he fell, pierced with four and 
twenty wounds. 

Thus perished young Vaughn, in the morning of 
Jife—a man gifted with noble and lovely qualities. 
His heart was full of tenderness and honer. His 
whole being was instinct with elevated sentiments. 
Among his associates, he stood conspicuous in the 
chivalry of his nature. Ina great cause he would 
have dared whatever man might accomplish; for tis 
country he would have encountered certain destruc- 
tion; with Roman devotion, he would have held the 
bridge against a host, or leaped into the yawning 

ulf. 

‘ Beside the bodies of the officers lie those of the 
private soldiers. The spirit of our people is illus- 
trated in the equal tribute paid to the memories of 
all these patrivts. The distinctions of rank exis: 
no longer. Upon them all, death had set the seal o! 
equality. The limit of devotion was reached in a 
common death for a common country. ‘hey own- 
ed the same allegiance—shared the same periis— 
fellon the same held. It is most meet they should 
together find soldiers’ graves. ‘The names of these 
brave men were W. W. Bayes, Wa. ‘Tuwarrs, 
N. Ramey, Tuomas Weicert, ALEX. G. Morcan, 
C. Jones, H. Carty, T. McH. Dozier, H. ‘tror- 
Ter, ©. B. Tuomrson, and W. T. GREEN; let them 
be remembered and recorded. Theirs was no re 
Juctant service, but the free gift of citizens who 
felt that the pull c honcr was their own. Some ot 
them had filled other stations, and were qualified to 
commaid where they obeyed. Others were mere 
boys, transferred from the tenderness of home to 
the terrors of the battle field, and well they iliustra- 
ted amidst its trying scenes the native heroism ol 
their bluod. 

Such were the characters of these soldiers—such 
their actions. For the rest, theirs was a happy fale; 
to all concerned belongs congratulation rather than 
sympathy. Are there here any relatives or friends 
who mourn for these dead, and in the billerness ol 
their grief refuse to be comiorted? If there be, lel 
(hem consider the vicissitudes, the temptations, the 








sorrows of human life—and then rejoice that these 

were spared to the signal glory of such an end—that 
they escaped death in every other form, to meet it 
at a time and in a manner to fix their fame forever, 
and leave their names a precious legacy to the 
whole country. 

The fate of Powe)] and Maxey may indeed ex- 
cite emotions of sadness. [t was not their fortune 
to reach the field, where honors might be won.— 
Struck down by disease, they perished ere they had 
attained the mark of their honorable ambition, but 
they died on the path that led to glory, and that path 
they trod at the call of their country. erefore, 
with equal gratitude, let them be interred beside 
their more fortunate comrades. 

Amidst the recollections of that day, much must 
remain unsaid; yet one charaeter commands the es- 
pecial tribute of our praise; for who can image that 
battle to himself, and not pause to view the greatest 
figure in the scene? The spontaneous feeling of this 
people is to honor Zachary Taylor, the man, in 
whom, to the courage of the hero is united the heart 
of the philanthropist. The blaze of military glory 
camiot obscure the greater lustre of his moral quali- 
ties. Inthe storm of battle, behold him, stern, im- 
movable, self—poised; but when the carnage is over, 
and to the excitement of strife succeed the wants 
and suffering of the soldier, see the noble exhibition 
of tenderness, compassion, humanity, to friend and 
foe; these things more adorn him than all the henors 
of the battle field. Four times has it been his pecu- 
liar fate to be lost to the sight, and almost to the 
hopes of his countrymen, and as often has he emerg- 
ed from apprehended disaster, covered with glory. 
Hence, his name has sunk into the hearts of the 
people; it has become a household word with every 
class, from the summit of society to its lowest foun- 
dations. Amidst these great events, how striking 
does he appear in his grand simplicity, a model of 
true greatness, without ostentation. The simple 
narrative of his deeds will be his eulogy. 

For all the dead, the limit of eulogy is to say they 
were present at Buena Vista, and performed their 
duty. The contemplation of that great engagement 
fills the mind with wonder. The resolution to meet 
the enemy there, presents an example of moral 
grandeur withoui a parallel. General Taylor, being 
at the head of less than five thousand men, learned 
that the Mexican army was advancing in force of 
over twenty thousand. Well do we remember the 
gloomy apprehensions that pervaded the Union, as 
rumors came thick and fast of the situation of our 
troops, and the numbers of the foe; the best hope 
was, that after a toilsome and tloody retreat. the ex- 
hausted remnant of our army might lhe panting be- 
hind the fortifications of Monterey. Gen’l Taylor 
resolved to give battle; his purpose taken, he chose 
his position and calmly awaited the-approach of the 
enemy. The odds were fearful, but nothing was 
desperate to the hero of Palo Alto, Resaca, and Mon- 
terey. On the 22d of February, (an auspicious day 
to the Americans,) the long linesof the Mexican 
army were seen advancing up the beautiful vale 
from whieh the field derives its name. They came, 
confident, exulting, and already in imagination driv- 
ing before them the handful of their enemies. At 
Buena Vista, the American army, drawn up in order 
of battle, was prepared to receive them. ‘The Mex- 
ican chief, paused before that firm array, as doubt- 
ing the reality of the purpose it indicated. An inde- 
cisive skirmish, proved the temper of our troops, 
and their resolve to greet him with bloody welcome. 
The valley was narrow, a range of mountains rose 
on either hand—the action must needs be face to 
face. The remainder of the lar spent day sufficed 
not for the great struggle! each army slept in posi- 
lien on the field, and on the morning of the 23d, the 
terrible conflict began. With impetuous valor the 
vast columns of the enemy advanced to the onset; 
every elementof war performed its dreadful part— 
the blaze of musketry flashed over the field—the 
lance and bayonet did their work—the earth shook 
beneath the rush of cavalry—the mountains trembled 
iv the roar of artillery. ‘The shock was met by spi- 
rits worthy to hold the honor of their country.— 
Upon the right, the left, the centre, the conflict rag- 
ed with unabated fury. The field was narrow, yet 
too large for its few defenders. KF rem point to point 
they rushed with ardor, wherever danger threatened 
most. 


“From rank to rank their volleyed thunder flew,” 


and celerity, constancy and courage atoned for want 
of numbers: yet the combat deepens; can human 
valor, strength and skill cembined, longer sustain 
ihe unequal contest--must not the brave perish,— 
must not our flag go down? not on that field—not 
before that foe; tor seel—the freshening breeze 
throws aside the shroud of battle—and behold! that 
spartan band with unbroken ranks, press back the 
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routed masses of the foe—their Standards fy} 


advancing, and the voice of victory on their Jing 


Again and again followed the charge, the Strug 
4 


the repulse; as rooted to their position as the et 
nal hills around them, the diminished, exhang 
but unconquered few, frorh sun to sun, Sustained 
ceaseless shock, and fought as if conscious that : 
genius of their ccuntry, hovered over the scens , 
pierced with anxious eyes the cloud of battle 
discern the bearing of her children there 4 
strife is ended—the day is won—the American a 
is victor of the wendrous field! Honored—th;i 
honored be the living and the dead. T'o the men 
ry of the fallen, we render the last honors due 
exalted services; to the survivors we Pay the wij 
tribute of admiration and gratitude. 

The mind in vain attempts to think of that bat 
as an event of this generation; it grows on the ; 
agination as some grand dream, or tale of cong 
fought in the heroic ages, and transmitted by traf 
tion. Far from their country, their communica 
cut off, encompassed by overwhelming numb 
and in the presence of a relentless foe—oyr li 


army stood like the ten thousand Greeks jn # 


midst of the Persian empire, the history of wh 
retreat is classic story. ‘That was retreat—this 
victory. 

In the deeds of her sons, our country possegse, 
precious inheritance of glory. To illustrate 4 
devotion, and her own renown, she may point 
Trenton, Saratoga, and Yorktown; to the Thag 
with its memorable charge—to the vain valor of} 
sons at the Raisin—to the invaluable victory of N 
Orleans; these, with many others, form a gala 
whose splendor is not obscured by a comparison wi 
the achievements of any other people. Conspicug 
in the cluster, shines the great light of Buena Vig 
Here, for the first time in history, a body of unp 
tised citizen soldiers defeated, on an open field, f 
times their number of veteran troops. The mi 
pauses before this great achievement, and seeks 
cause. The arms were equal—the battle face 
face. None of the accidents that sometimes deci 
the fate of fields, governed the result; it must be 
ferred to the character of the troops—and their ch 
racter, to the spirit of their government. Amen 
contains an army of three millions of men, ¢ 
ready for their country’s service. Every soldier 
a citizen,—every citizen, if need be, is a soldier: 
Political and social equality, and the great princi 
of popular supremacy, foster a spirit of personal 
dependence and honor. Each citizen is a part 
the state; his voice is heard in her councils, hist 
fluence is felt in all ber acts. The general weif 
is his own: the public glory is his glory—-the publ 
shame, his shame. In battle he raises a freemat 
arm, and strikes to execute his own will; then, m 
glorious than all the honors of the field, he conve 
the sword into the ploughshare, and in peace guilt 
that country whose interests and honor he asse 
in war. ; 

Such armies are irresistible—such citizens ¢ 
prosperity and renown to the republic. ‘Thus, 
national histury is illustrated by the noblest mo 
ments. For more than half a century it has} 
sented to the world the spectacle of a happy pe 
—their light a teacon to all who would be fre 
their path marked by beneficence—their charilyt 
closing nations in its large embrace. Iris ihe ferre 
prayer of every patriot, that this great career 
not closed in darkness and dishonor, but that our 
loved country may fulfil some destiny not unworl 
of the past. 

To these solemn ceremonies beleng a two-l 
motive. While they honor the dead, and acknd 
ledge the obligations of gratitude, they teach 
living that this people will preserve the memory 
heroic deeds. ‘I'he nation that rewards the é¢ 
tion of her sons will never want defenders | 
the patriot, no consolation can be more precié 
than the assurance that he will be remembered 
his country. On the bloudy field it nerves his 
and at tne swoment of dissuiution soothes bis pal 
spirit. 


“Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother when she feels 

For the first ume her first born’s breath; 
Come in consumption’s ghostly form, 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm, 
Come when the heart beats Ingh aud warm 
With banquet song, aud dance, and wine 
Aud thou art terrible. . , 
But to the hero, when his sword 

lias won the battle for the Iree, — 

‘hy voiee suunds like a prophet s wor 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be.” 


. e ee 
We will bury our dead in that beautiful mt 
overlocking the river of the slate, and in ro ™ il 
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ren there, ereon our heroes fell, will remain 
@ American ang)? eae forever. Another is theirs, erected 
Honored —thr; he hearts of their countrymen, To mark the 
st Be the men is rated spot where their remains repose, the 

onors due will set up a column to their memory, and in- 
© pay the wil # op it the narrative of their actions, When, 





eafler, Kentuckians, as they muse amidst these 
morials of the dead, shall look upon that column, 
ating heavenward, and read the inscription on it, 
remember the sacred dust beneath it, they will 
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rt byt ie ate their hearts in gratitude to Almighty God 
oleate yer the gave the commonwealth such children, and 
$5 fea Leger a from the sad but glorious spot, purer men and 


ler citizens. 
a hae. Mr. Brown then addressed the assem- 


e, afler which General Leslie Combs offered a 
mble and resolutions, recommending to the next 
islaiure of the state, to make a suitable but libe- 
appropriation for the erection of a monument 
r the remains of all the officers and soldiers who 
1 be buried in the state grounds of the Frankfort 
elgry. The preamble and resolutions were 


nied unanimously. 
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aia al ‘ respect were evinced at ever 

f Ja estimonies of respect : y 
faeied K e gt which the remains of the deceased were 
le Bae oun g moment deposited on their route from the 
tof Buena Vi jwhere they fell. At New Orleans the cere- 


ny was very impressive. ‘The remains were re- 
ed at Louisville, Kentucky, on the 2]st ultimo, 
the military companies and citizens, with every 
houstration of public esteem and honer. Business 
s entirely suspended, aud all the’ stores closed 
ng the streets through which the funeral proces- 
bh moved. 
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CAPTAIN LINCOLN. 
The funeral obsequies of this brave young officer, 
d at Byena Vista, were performed on Thursday. 
remains were escorted from Boston to Worces- 
the resideace of his father, by a large military 
id, and the interment took place in the afternoon. 
poecasion called out a large concoyrse of peo- 
and the procession was unusually large. The rich 
sk walnut coffin, covered with a pall over which 
American ensign was thrown jn graceful fold, 
ed upon the funeral car, which was hung in 
k, and drawn by four white horses, each cover- 
with a black pall and Jed by a soldier. The bear- 
six in number, were officers of the army, of the 
he rank with the deceased, and marched three on 
h side of the car, accompanied by the customary 
ndants. Upon the coffin were laid two swords, 
arms of the deceased—one of them bearing the 
rd which he used at the battle of Resaca de la 
ma, Buena Vista, &c.; and the other one which 
f a happy peommms presented to him a few months since by the ci- 
would be freegmens of Worcester. Beside them, were his cap, 
-their charity ame, and belt; and upon the breast of the coffin, y 
It is ihe ferveg@iin but rich silver plate, with this inscription; 
great career “GEORGE LINCOLN, 
», but that our Capt. 8th reg’t inft’y U.S. A. 
iny not unworlll FELL at Buena Vista, Mexico, Feb. 23, 1847. 
Aged 29 years.” 
ext came the white charger rode by Captain 
coln, and from which he jell at Buena Vista. He 
led by a corporal of the United States army, 
Was coyered with a black pall decorated with 
® carpet trimmings, and wore the saddle and 
slers containing the pistols of the deceased own- 
Over the sides of the saddle were suspended 
long military boots, spurred as if for battle. 
[New Haven Register. 
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Death! 

Pati he report of the committee on resolutions was 
y form, Ave on the Gth ult. by their chairman, 

ean slorm, C. Spencer, of New York. (See page 360.) 


‘© accompanied the report with some observa- 


rh and warm . 
8, Of which, as well as of the subsequent speech- 


7 and wine 


iat imperfect sketches have as yet been pub- 
. : rT 
d $ fortifying the first resolution declaring that 
et’s word, revenues derived from commerce were given to 
ard \vytlgs government with the intention that they 
ye.” be applied to the promotion of the common 


eautiful cemel! iy Mr. S. quoted from the debates in the 
and in view of nion that framed the constitution, the words 


example wil 


of Goy. Morris, asserting that the object was to 
prevent quarrels among the states—to unite the re- 
venues of the whole Union, at a time of necessity 
against foreign aggression—and to prevent the tax- 
ation of the west by the Atlantic states, and to en- 
courage the navigation of the Mississippi. 

In answer to Gov. Morris, George Clymer repli- 
ed that encouragement of the west was suicide on 
the part of the old states. Doubtless Mr. Clymer 
was honest in his belief, and he pressed this as a 
reason why itshould notbe given tothe general 
government, but retained by the old states to give 
them power over the new. 

Mr. 8S. thanked God that these views did not pre- 
vail—our fathers had too much wisdom and foresight 
to adopt such a policy. Mr. Morris’ resolutions 
were passed almost unanimously. 

He had selected this particular incident from a 
debate full of incident because it was so direct in 
its present application. 

Mr. S. gave evidence of the recognition by go- 

vernment of these principles. He would give the 
words of a venerable sage, who has buat just depart- 
ed from amang us, and who, whatever may have 
been the errors of his head, was always right at 
heart. He meant Gen. Andrew Jackson. In his 
return of the bill for the Maysville turnpike, he 
says: “Individual influence should always yield on 
doubtful points to the geveral welfare,” &c. 
The resolutions further state that by a series of 
acts, sanctioned by the people, and by every de- 
partment of the federal government, &c., the power 
to regulate commerce has been confirmed by the 
pecple, and this understanding js as much a part of 
that instrument, as any one of ils mostexplicit pro- 
visions. 


Mr. Spencer proceeded in an eloquent and able 
manner to produce to the convention a mass of evi- 
dence, confirmatory of this portion. He again quot. 
ed from Gen. Jackson. He showed that the practice 
of defraying expenses out of the United States trea- 
sury for the erection of light houses, to render har- 
bors safe, &c., was coeval with the construction of | 
the constitution. 

The great question upon which we are consulting, | 
and {or which we have met, is: to what objects and 
purposes, and for what kind of improvement, can 
the general government lend its co-operation and 
aid. 

It is upon this question that we are divided, and | 
from want of a nice discrimination between what 
should be asked, and what should be given, so:ne of 
us have confounded terms and words, and it is upon | 
these we are at issue, more than upon things. Your 
committee have endeavored to place us all upon 
common grounds; on which our united and unani- 
mous voices can go forth over the land, through its | 
whole extent, and with unimpaired influence. ‘lhere | 
is not in these resolutions one solitary word in oppo- 
sition to the provisions of the constitution, and your 
committee claim, at least, that they have not gone 
beyond that instrument. 

Another positiof presented by your committee is, 
that the government of the United States has itself 
claimed jurisdiction over your lakes, that it has 
power under the constitution to build light houses 
und prepare harbors for shelter. It extends its ju- 
risdiction over the lakes for purposes of revenue.— 
This, it was true, did not come under the clause to 
regulate commerce, but they require all your vessels, 
steamboats, &c., to be periodically examined. It 
cannot be shown from whence this power comes, if 
it be not under the provisions to regulate commerce. 
Government having taken this power—justly and 
properly taker: 1t—shall it now stop short, and say it 
has no jurisdiction in the matter,—under those cir- 
cumstances can it deny that it exercises its power as 
exigencies direct, and prudence requires? 

Government also claims authority on these lakes 
jn the construction of navies, and harbors, in the 
event of a war between us and Great Britain. 

Is it not clear that the general government has 
power under the clause of the constitution for the 
regulation of commerce, and was not his (Mr, Spen- 
cer’s) assertion at the commencement of his remarks, 
that they were confounded upon terms and words, 
rather than differing aboyt things, true? 

Was there one in this vast assemblage who ever 
heard the constitutional power of goverument ques- 
tioned for establishing light houses along the lakes? 
There was not one, yet he defied any one to put his 
finger upon any authority under which they passess- 
ed this power, except under this very clause for the 
regulation of commerce. 

We say to government, you have taken one step, 
yes, a dozen steps, and you have no right to arrest 
your progress. 

In regard to the claims of the northwest upon the 
general government, Mr. Spencer read from a re- 
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Monterey, showing that there was no safe port on 
Lake Michigan, from Chicago, until vessels reached 
the straits of Mackinac; that the mouths of rivers 
were closed by bars, and that there was more dan- 
ger to the sailor on the lakes than upon the ocean, 
on account of the proximity of the shore. 

He also read.from the report of Col. Abert, chief 
of the corps of topographical engineers, showing 
the amount of exports and imports of the lakes in 
1845, and comparing them with the exports and im- 
ports of the whole country, showing an immense 
preponderance in favor of the lakes. 

Gentlemen might think the 13th resolution use. 
less, that is, that your committee are unable to dis- 
linguish the difference between harbors for shelter 
and harbors for commerce. 

Yet that eminent statesman, Mr. Calhoun, who, 
notwithstanding his intellectual eccentricities, is one 
of the jewels of this nation, in the Memphis report, 
allows the power of government to make appropri- 
ations for harbors for shelter, but not for harbors for 
commerce, 

This proposition is so refined and abstract, that he 
could not explain it; he must leave that to Mr. Cal- 
houn. ‘That gentleman was a great man, but when 
he suffered his speculative faculties to overcome his 
common sense, they put the bit in his mouth, and 
ran away with him. 

Mr. Spencer also alluded to the subject of the 
public lands; our forefathers had shed their blood to 
gain them,and we claim anequa! share in their 
cominon public fund, and we will not put our hands 
into our own pockets until this public fund is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. Ganpner, of Troy, N. York, was then called 
for. He had but a few observations to make. He 
expressed the entire concordance of his own views 
with those expressed in the resolutions, and dwelt 
very ably and eloquently upon the true definition of 
the term, nationality. He stated that the aggregate 
amount of the commerce of the lakes was now be- 
tween $600,000,000 and $700,000,000, while our 
foreign trade, both exports aud imports, amounts to 
only $230,000,000. He asked if an interest so vast 
as this was nota national interest, what is national- 
ity? 

Mr. Gardiner described the immense eircle of 
interior trade, sweeping from the east to the gulf of 
Mexico, around the valley of the Mississippi to the 
walters of the north, and asked if this vast interest 
had not the stamp of nelionality? He spoke of the 
time when future generatious—the sons of those 
before him—stould dwell on the shores of the far 
Pacific. Would they not then wish for some line of 
intercommunication stretching from one shore to 
another? He spoke of the resolutions as precursors 
to other resolutions, when congress should be 8up- 
plicated to establish a railroad trom Chicago to the 
shores of the Pacific. 


Mr. D. D. Fietp congratulated the conyention 
that the resolutions would bring the convention upon 
common ground. He had little fault to find with 
them; they had his cordial assent, and affirmed 
precisely what he himself affirmed in the morning, 
(hat the sea board and inland waters are under the 
same category for constitutional action. He had, 
hawever, a desire to offer an amendment to the 5th 
resolution, by moving to strike out the last clause, 
and would therefore move the question be taken upon 
the resolutions separately. 

Some conversation took placeas to the manner in 
Which the question should be taken on the resolu- 
tions—- 

Judge Thomas proposed that they be acted upon 
seriglun. 

He believed that when they were read ene by one, 
and every word scanned, there would be no dissen- 
ting voice. They embodied genera! principles, and 
cid not invite attack by specific declarations. He 
had the honor of being placed upon that committee, 
a majority of whom were politically opposed to him, 
yet all their action had been courteous, aud concilia- 
tory, and in a Common spirit of harmony and peace 
they bad been offered. 

It happened that in one of the resolutions, the 
word repudiale was used: upon his suggesting that 
some other word had better be used, it was immedi- 
ately withdrawn, and no such word appears in tne 
resolutions. 

The resolutions were then passed seriatim, and 
Without “pposition except to the 5th, which, how- 
ever, Was unavailing, and the whole report of the 
committee was adocied as the voice of ihe conyen- 
tion. 

Que or two additional resolutions were then sub- 
mitted and adopted. 

Mr. Redfield desired to offer an amendment to one 











port of the gallant Captain Williams, who fell at 


of the resolutions of the committee. Jt was, ne said, 
, laid on the table in the language of Gen. Jackson. 
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The assemblage called upon, 

Tuomas Butter Kine of Georgia, for a speech. 
That gentleman came forward in answer to the call. 
He knew it was not for anything he had said, as com- 
ing from him, that this assemblage wished to hear 
him speak. They were anxious to hear what were 
the opinions and views of the free and independent 
citizens of Georgia, who have sent me here to meet 
you, upon the questions for whose consideration you 
are gathered together. 

He came as no party man. ‘There was a time 
when both the political parties of his state were op- 
posed to internal improvements. But that time had 
long since passed by. They have grown more intel- 
ligent, and better know their own interest. 

As he was on his way hither in the cars, it was 
whispered around him that there was a delegation 
in the cars from the state of Georgia to the Chicago 
convention—asnd he overheard the inquiry, ‘what 
the devil has the state of Georgia to do with that 
convention?” (A laugh.) 

He would reply that the state of Georgia wus one 
of the old thirteen, and that it had a great interest 
inthe welfare of all its bright and glorious daugh- 
ters. 

It would seem as if a prophetic spirit dwelt in the 
hearts of our eminent men of old, in relation to the 
future destinies of the west. 

He mentioned the suggestions made by Mr. Galla- 
tin, secretary of the treasury in 1508, for improve- 
ment of the routes—from the Hudson to the great 
Jakes—from the waters of the Chesapeake to the 
head of navigation on the Ohio, and trom the head 
waters of the Sivannah te the head waters of the 
Tennessee. The first two of these routes have 
been successfully accomplished, and the last will 
be within the space of twelve months. 


| notions, and he hoped they would never fail to assem- 
ble year after year, until their great objects were 
accomplished. 

Even Mr. Calhoun, in his Memphis report, says, 
the mouth of the Mississippi must be improved at 
any cost. What difference is there in this respect 
between the mouth of the Mississippi and the mevih 
of the Chicago? 

Mr. King spoke at length on the subject of Public 
Lands. He wondered not that the west on this sub- 
ject were sensitive. It was the great demain on 
which they hved, and they naturally feei that it 
should be used for their benefit. He had voted in 
congress, and would again, to grant to the states al- 
ternate sections along the canals and railroads; it 
would serve to bind them together still more closely. 
He went for internal improvements, because it would 
bind the east to the west—the north to the south. 

He alluded to the great railroad to the Pacific.— 
Such a line of communieation was necessary and 
expedient. The United States would never give 
up Oregon, and it was fortunate that we had acon- 
stilutional way pointed out to us to accomplish such 
works—pointed out, too, by the most thoroughgoirg 
ef southern abstractionists. 

Mr. Calhoun says it would be constitutional to 
contract beforehand for 25 years to transport mails 
on great public lines. 

He thanked the convention for its attention to his 
discursive remarks. He himself. and all whom he 
represented, would act in zealous good faith with 
them in carrying out the great objects of the con- 
vention. 

The convention adjourned to 9 o’clock next morn. 
ing. 

Wepnespay Juty 17th. The convention met, and 
made provisions for the publication and distribution 





This last route will be extended by railroad to Cin- 
cinnati, and probably to St. Louis. We like our) 
northern brethren exceedingly, and we bid them God | 
speed in all their enterprizes, but we of the south | 
desire also to come in jor our share of the benefits | 
to be derived from these great interests, and we in- | 
tend to offer you a southern outlet, and we shall | 
welcome you in our orange groves, when the snows | 
of winter render your homes Jess pleasant than ours. | 

We give fair warning to the empire stale that we | 
intend to rival her in bearing off the pruducts of the. 
west. We do not say she should enlarge her Erie | 
canal. ‘That is left for the decision of her own wise | 
men, better capable of judging than himself. He | 
only gave her fair warning. The south is wide | 
awake. But there will be no necessary rivalry | 
among the differeat parts of the Union for your ex-| 
ports—all the railroads and canals which can be built | 
will net afloid outlets sufficient for your productions. | 

We too have our harbors and rivers, and we are | 
anxious that yours should be improved for we desire | 
your co-operation tosecure the improvement of our) 
Owl. 


It is for the interest of the Unien that you should | 
receive these appropriations in another point of | 
view. Inour next contest with John Bull—aud a 
contest must come assure as this great world rolis 
round, the theatre of action will be upon these in-| 
Jand lakes—when that time comes he wanted our 
harbors ready for our navies, he disliked hard blows 
as much as any man, but if he had got lo fight, he 
wanted to be able to strike a little harder than his 
enemy. Government wants sate harbors on these 
Jakes for naval depots, as you do for commerce. 

Mr. Kiog remarked thawas long as he held a seat 
in congress, they might always count upon his vote 
for the harbor and river interest. Justice has been 
long delayed, and he wondered not that the west | 
rose to dewand it. Some of our politicians had held 
to the dogma, “give liberty, and you give anarchy.” 
He spurned such a doctrine as totally unworthy avy 
freeman oi this country. 


He was pleased with the distinction drawn by the 
gentleman from Ohio between commerce and trade, 
but he must say, if all salt water navigation was en- 
tiled to the name of commerce, he believed these 
lakes were clearly under the provisions, lor s0 Mauy 
cargoes of salt had been sunk in them that water 
might salely be given toa chemist to be analyzed. 





fered, but were laid upon the table, as the assembling 
today as was understood before adjourning last even- 


delegates had left. 


of their proceedings. Several propositions were of- 


ing, was to be nearly pro forma, and numbers of the 
The president announced the 
following namec gentlemen as composing the com- 
mittee to gather statistics and present the same to 
the consideration of the congress of the United 
States: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Massachusetts —Abbott Lawrence, John Mills. 

New Hampshire.—James Wilson, John Page. 

Mew York.—John C. Spencer, Samuel K. Ruggles. 

Kentucky.—James T. Morehead, James Guthrie. 

Indiana.—Jacob G. Sieight, Zebulon Baird. 

Missouri.—Thomas Allen, Joseph M. Converse. 

Rhode Istand.— Alexander Duncan, Zachariah Al- 
len. 

Jowa.—Geo. C. Stone, Wm. Ewing. 

Pennsylvania.—T. J. Bingham, S. C. Johnson. 

Ohio.—James Hall, J. L. Weatherly. 

Connecticut.—Thos. W. Williams, Philip Ripley. 

Wisconsin.—Rutus King, W. Woodman. 

Georgia. —Thomas Butler King, William B. Hud- 
son. 

Florida.—John. G. Camp. 

Michigan.— Joseyh KR. Willams, David A. Noble. 

Muaine.—Charles Jarvis, Geo. Evans. 

Illinois. —Jesse B. ‘Thomas, David J. Baker. 

New Jersey—Charles King, R. L. Colt. 

Committee on printing—S. Lisle Smith, Geo. W. 
Dole, Wm. B. Ogden. 

A gentleman from St. Louis, one of the Missouri 
delegation, offered a vole ef thanks to the citizens of 
Chicago, for the liberal hospitality and kindness 
with which the members of the convention had been 
received and entertained by them. This resolution, 
so just and fitting in »tself, came trem the right quar- 
ter; fer there was a contest between St, Louis and 
Chicago, as to which place should be appointed for 
the assembling of the convention, and the point was 
gracefully yieided by St. Louis.. The merit of this 
act was enhanced to day, by the promptness of the 
Missouri delegation to tender their thanks, and those 
of the convention, to the citizens of Chicago. The 
resolution was adopted by acclamation. 


Nr. Bates’ cLosinG speecu. Mr. Bates having 
yielded the chair temporerily to Mr. Butler King, 





He supposed if the Pilgrims bad first come up the 
Mississippi instead of landing at Plymouth Rock, | 
and the west hac been tirst settied, we should find | 
this ground reversed, and thal fresh water navigation 
would be under the provisions, and we poor Atlantic 
States should be now demanding the same that you 
request, 


One great truth has been asserted here—that when 
acargo leaves any part of the west for a foreign 
port, it comes under the head of foreign commerce 
irom the moment itis embarked, as much at Chicago 
as at New York. 

Delegates had assembled to scatter old puerile 





one of the vice presidents, Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the president of the 
Convention, for the dignified and impartial manner 
in which he had conducted the proceedings. This 
was seconded on all hands. The vote was taken, and 
carried with a shout that made the welkin ring.— 
After some incidental discussion upon different pro- 
positions made and withdrawn or overruled (the 
president having resumed the chair), @ motion for 
an indefinite adjournment was made—before putting 








taneously aimost as the liquid notes irow the 
olf the song bird. Speaking of Chicago and St. Lad 
the one op the bright blue waters of Michiga", 
other on the swilt and muddy waters of the 4 
sippi, he said there was no antagonism between tb 
ay more than there was between tke lakes and 
great river; they were one in interest, and almost 
lact; at avy rate, said he, they are “twin pe 
on the same siring, priceless, while encircling 
neck of the same Goudess of Liberty.” Often ® 
Bates uanifesied a desire to bring lis remar 





emotion that was contagious—w i 

on the whole, perhaps, the best sponte om 
most felicitous in its ilustrations—high ¢ Prop 
principled—earnest manly and stron ar) 
been my fortune to listen to. I know ry oe 
gerate the merits and the qualities of thins 
for though | might mistrust My Own j rk. 
was seated near men habitually coo} a = 
critical, and their ad niration repeated} ne, 
expressed, was not less than my sini ee 
attempt to sketch this address, which Son ic 
ed nearly an hour, but which when ended 
all too short—nor can it be reported—for a.) 
an experienced reporter say, he laid iden 
for a moment to listen to the Speaker, a b 
thought ef resuming it. It is lost, 1 fear t 
neral eye, and understanding—for it was hg 
poraneous although manifestly not an unm ‘ 
speech. The outline and general topics of ite 
be recalled possibly; but the admirable and be 
imagery—the glowing yet simple eloquence 
earnestness, not of words dnly, but of thought, 
perfect ensemble, cannot be made to live again 
the adjournment of the Convention a number 
legates from different quarters got together 
Corwin in the chair, and Mr. John C. Spencer 
as secretary, and passed a resolution askin 
Bates to prepare and furnish a copy of his af 
to form a part of the Convention’s Proceedings 
is to be feared, as 1 have already said, that he 
not; yet with the help of such notes as were 
by various persons, and of his own recollectio 
may be hoped that something of this address ma 
may be secured from entire forgetfulness, 


Mr. Bates spoke in a grave tone—treating the 
casion which had convened such a multitude of 
from all quarters of the country, as one of the bis 
dignity and interest, he spoke of it as in sound g 
a national Congress, and as constituting the la 
delegated assembly, probably, that ever met, 
topics were large as the assembly, and it beh 
us to approach their consideration almost wit 
ligious awe;—as of a people Heaven-directed in 
infancy, and still Heaven-sustained. He glaneg 
his own experience as a pioneer in the wilderne 
and at the changes which one life, not very 
indeed, but now somewhat advanced, had witng 
1b the growth of the westers country. Advertir 
a remark in Jeflerson’s notes on Virginta, respec 
the Mississippi—that, because its current was 
rapid to be surmounted by sails or by oars, itc 
never be of much value to the country it draine 
Mr. Bates said this was true and just enough wh 
was written—but then Fulton had not lived toa 
the steam engine to navigation, and now by the 
of his genius—that power given by God to maf 
enable tim to subject matter to the eapire of mi 
we overcome time and space and currents. Wi 
his experience, Mr. Bates said, a public dinner 
been given in St. Louis, to an individual who 
performed the wondrous feat of two voyages 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans in one moal 
now the trips were made weekly. Mr. B. loc 
upon the tmiroduction ud sleam ai we time and in 
manner in and at which it Was mauilested in 
couptry, a8 a good prvuot that this nation wasias 
sort under the special direction of God, who, i 
wisdom, had disciplined by tribulation, and fitied 
emigration to a pathless wilderness, cur first aa 
tors-—and who, having prepared them for this | 
of promise, also prepared this land for them, gav 
to them for their inheritance, agd in his due lime re 
ed up those who should add to its attractiveness 
value, by the various devices of human ingeau 
sleambvvats, railroads, canals. ‘hese it was 
vivitied the bedy politic, and made it a living 0 
It was hardly tauciful to suy that of this body 
canals were the arterics, the railroads the bones, 
bow the wonderful invention of Morse had suppl 
the nervous influence ang agency, and thus comple 
the living being. Vhe felicity and novelty ato 
of this last illustration, took the whole assembly 
storm, and the electric Muid itself, is not more lf 


on its wire path than were the syaspathetic {eel 


between the speaker and the audience as he ulle 
this fine sentiment. Many other new and beau 


things dropped from the lips of the speaker ah 
ihe 





which the presidevt asked leave to say a few words. 
He began, says the correspondent of the Courier | 


& Enquirer, in a low, level tone—speaking with an} and he did so with, if possible, 


. Ou 
close, but the audience insisted on bis proces 7 
increasing ener 
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turned oy Pais conclusion was solemn, grave, almost affect- 
cech—approml «He adverted to the immense multitude then 
—high toned there assembled, not for any temporary weal, or 
Strong, that ; ifish purpose—but come up in concert to consult 
now I do not wa a great common interest. Here from all parts ef 
tes of this, ‘the extended union almost, they where then collected 
| Own judep for the first time—never, many of them, probably, to 
Cool, cautioy, eet again—and honored as he was beyond desert, 
catedly and a ath far beyond his expectations, by having been 
Own, J yj ied to preside over such a meeting, he could not 
‘ich I am to}, salts the lact act of his delegated authority with- 
1ED ended, g¢ * a sensation almost bordering on grief—nor could 
ed—for, as | Z ronounce the final words of an irrevocable ad- 
laid down }j 







‘urnment Without tendering to all there assembled 
ts heartfelt unfeigned thauks, his assurance of deep 
est interest in their welfare. When Mr.. 
Bates sat down—under much sensation—the whole 
guewbly rose spontaneously and gave him cheer 
sfier cheer with a vehemence and earnestness that 
ieft no doubt of its sincerity. 
The convention then adjourned sine die. 
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THe COMMITTEE OF THE wmoLke. After the ad- 
‘urnmest of the great convention, on motion, the 
qsemblage resolved itself into a ‘committee of the 
whole,” Horace Greely,of New York, in the chair, 
Gor. Zebb, of Ohio, Mr. Loomis, of Penn. General 
Hubbel, of Wisconsin, S. Leslie Smith, of Jilinois, 
Mr. Burlingham, ef Mass. Mr. Allen, of Mass. and 
Horace Greely were successively called upon and 
gidressecd the meeting on general subjects, connected 
with the cause which brought them together. 

Some of the most soul-stirring speeches that have 
been made in three days past were evoked by this 
oceasion. [Chicago Com. Adv. 












































































































Epwarp Bates or Missouri. From the National 
Intelligencer. An esteemed correspondent in Virgi- 
pia, iu pointing Out to us a blunder concerning the 
Hon. Mr. Bates, which has already been corrected, 
gives us the following inlormation of his parentage 
and con:.ections, which will, we dare say, be accep- 
lable to many of our readers. 

Mr. Bates is a son of the late Thomas F. Bates, of 
Goochland county, Virginia, who was a Whig of the 
revolution, a true patriot, of Quaker descent, but 
whe did not permit his sectarian views to hold hin 
back from the service of his country “tin times that 
tied men’s souls,” as well as their principles. 

His brothers bave all been men of distinction and 
marked talents, as he is himself. He is a consin of 
ie laie James Pleasants, and is extensively con- 
becled with some of the most respectable famiiies in 
that region of Virginia; his eldest brother, Charles 
m Bates, must doubtiess still te remembered by the 

oldest inbabitanis thereabouts for his integrity, his 

legal knowledge, and sou.ething of eccentricity of 
character, especially for bis red breeches, the inva- 
table envelopements of his netier man. 

His brother, Frederick Bates, esq. was acting go- 
Yeruor of Missouri during the absence of governor 
Clarke, under the territorial government in 1819, 
aud he was elected the second or third governor ol 
the state of Missouri. 

Tne hon. James W. Bates, another brother, was 
once delegate to congress from Arkansas, and at- 
ltwards goveruor of that state. Fieming Bates, 
tq. of Noriuumberland county, Virginia, a member 
live late Virginia Convention, was another brother. 

Kiward Bates, of Missouri, emigrated from Vic- 
glia to Missouri, I think, in 1814: he studied Jaw 
tere under Rufus Easton, the predecessor of the 
hon. John Scott, (who was the predecessor of Mr. 
bales), and ever since he was calied to the Missouri 
“rie las maintained, (1 think | may say), among 
“Many able gentlemen of the profession tere, the 
sition of “primus inter pares.” 

, oa rhe au active member from St Louis county 
iy COvention which framed tue Constitution of 
ssourl in 1820, David Barton being president of it. 
p. Was the first attorney general ol that State under 
ernor wicNair; aug, as already stated, he re- 
be thos. that State in Congress in the years 1828 
Ty 
_You may, perhaps,” says our correspondent, “re- 
oo. these particulars as unimportant, 1 can only 

PY What, \o the heart of the iriend who pens them, 
oul tna of love to recall even thus ihe early 
* ry 3 ol this estimable, pious, apd gilted man. 
ay J God speeds the uhigs, Messrs. Editors, (as 1 
Ye believe he will do), you may find perhaps 
tease Mat 1am taking note oj a man who is destined 
ty “fF (a8 he certamly deserves) to take high 

“Mong the statesmen of our country.” U. 
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friend, the distinguished senator from Maryland, 
Reverpr Jonnson. 

He asserts ably and amply the power of congress 
over the subject of internal improvements, and he 
utters the hope, which is, in our judgment, as near 
certainty as any future event can be, that the gal- 
lant and honest Taytor will be called to the presi- 
dential chair, and put an and, by his direct dealing 
and consummate good sense, to the absurd crotchets 
about constitutional readings which have done so 
much injury in various ways to the best interests of 
the country. [M. Y. Courier. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR REVERDY JOHNSON. 
Baltimore, 20th July, 1847. 

My pear sir: In your article of yesterday’s Cou- 
rier, headed “Chicago Convention,” there is a para- 
graph admitting perhaps a meaning, which although 
1 am sure you did noi intend, I beg permission to gay 
a word or two about, in my own justification. 

It is, when in assigning your reasons for moving 
that Mr. Corwin should be the president of the con- 
vention, you say, that “he alone of so many senators 
invited had deemed the invitation one which from 
sympathy with the great cause, and from respect to 
such a convention, he felt himself bound to accept.” 

Now sir, | was amengst the invited, and my fear 
is that | may be considered to have been indifferent 
to the great object which callea the body together. 
it was to be sure not my good fortune to be present, 
but I was alone prevented by professional engage- 
ments from which | was not at liberty to escape. If 
strong sympathy with the truly great cause, and sin- 
cere respect for such a body, could have induced any 
senator to accept his invitation, I should certainly 
have accepted mine. There lives no citizen who 
feels a more solicitous interest in the internal im- 
provements of the country than I do, nor one who 
holds a more clear and decided opinion that the 
constitution of the Union, contains full and ample 
authority to promete and extend them. Nor was 


veto, and of his subsequent pocket veto, of the two 
last harbor bills, felt more chagrined and mortified, 
not less for the character ef our people, than for the 
prosperity of the country, that ina misguided and 
unguarded moment, there should have been elevated 
to the presidency, a citizen who, in this particular at 
least, so little understands our true interests and so 
feebly comprehends his constitutional duty. 

A constitution which gives no power to render na- 
vigation safe, or to extend it, by improving the chan- 
nels through which it may be pursued, could justly 
but be esteemed a miserable abortion—a constitution 


gable, and only, so far as navigable,—to the exclu- 
sion of our great inland seas—our unrivalled fresh 
water rivers, navigable, or easily to be made naviga- 
ble, would be upon its iace, wretched and superlative 
nonsense. 

A constitution which for purposes of commerce, 
would give the authority to build harbors and piers, 
locate buoys, construct break-waters, and evect light 
houses, and deny that of deepening rivers, or re- 
moving ovstructions in them, would be equally ridi- 
culous. 

The convention which formed our constitution, 
were guilty of no such egregious fallacy. The pow- 
er they vested in congress is general and unlimited. 


foreign nations and among the several states.” 

Commerce among the several states and commerce 
with foreign nations is entrusted to them by one and 
the same terms, and under one and the same power 
—THE POWER TO REGULATE. 

From the beginning of the government to the pre- 
sent time, who bas eyer doubted that under this au- 
thority to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
Congress has the power to build harbors, piers, 
breakwaters, light houses, or to do any and every 
thing which in their judgment, is calculated to im- 
prove, secure, and protect the foreign navigation of 
the country—and yet, although the object is the 


terms are the same and the power is the same, (they 
are to regulate commerce among the states.) Congress 
are usurpers, when they undertake by the same 
means, to improve, secure, and protect the inland 
navigation of the country. Moreover, when in addi- 
tion to this, itis remembered from the character 
and extent of the U. States, their vast internal seas 
—their majestic rivers—ihe matchless fertility of 
country by whieh these are surrounded and through 
which they run—the unequalled and yet growing 
enterprise of our citizens, and their unparalleled in- 
crease, that the internal, already at least three times 
the vaiue of the external commerce of the country, 
is sure to increase it in a much greater proportion— 
the wonder with us is, that there has not been one 
universal burst of indignation throughout the cnttre 


| 
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there one who, on the occasion of Mr. Folk’s former | 


which should in words, limit such a power to the | 
ocean—to salt water rivers—to rivers already navi- | 


. They are authorized ‘ro REGULATE commerce with | 


same, the necessily is the same—even greater—the | 
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extent of the land, that such an interest, so vast, so 
momentous, and so pervading, should be left wholly 
unprotected, and subjected to the perils and the 
losses from which the comparatively valueless fo- 
reign commerce of the country is guarded, and that 
too by the wholly unjustifiable and tyrannous act of 
the veto power. 

It ig no objection, to the existence of the power, 
that it may be abused What power vested in human 
hands is not abused? If the possibility of abuse is to 
erase this power from the constitution, what power 
does it contain which can stand? 

The provision to establish a uniform rule of natu- 
ralization—uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies—to establish post offices and post roads—to 
declare war—to raise and support armies—to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy—to borrow money—to 
levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, 
are all jiable to be abused, and some of them, in the 
judgment of many good citizens, are now being 
greatly abused. But are they on that account never 
to be executed? are they, therefore, unconstitutional? 
The implied executive power to remove from office, 
| does not that exist, because it has, in modern times, 
‘been constantly and shamelessly abused? Has the 
| motto of the political proclamation, the burning dis- 
'grace of the land, that ‘‘to the victors belong the 
| Spoils,” now become the motto of the executive, 
constituting in itself the most flagrant of all abuses, 
and deserving, in the judgment of Mr, Madison in 
the purer days of the government, impeachment 
and conviction asa high misdemeanor,—las that 
motto and the practice under it, rencered unconsti- 
tutional the power ef removal. ‘The veto power, is 
not that liable to abuse, and has it nut been abused 
Has its exercise in the case of the harbor bills and 
the French spoliation bills, given the answer? Has 
its threatened exercise in the proposed Irish charity 
billof the last session, a vill as honorable to the cha- 
racter of the nation as it was invoked by the dic- 
tates of an enlarged and humane policy, given the 
answer? The truth is, sir, that the practical con- 
struction of the constitution by many of the men in 
authority, isto deny to congress powers intimately 
associated with the true interests and honor of the 
country, and vested in it by terms of clear grant or 
by necessary implication, regardless of past prece- 
dents, and the highest judicial, legislative, and ex- 
ecutive authority, and to claim for the executive the 
most extensive, unnecessary, and dangerous powers, 
often upon the slightest pretence, and against the 
opinions of the founders of the government. Ina 
word, the constitution, instead of being fairly con- 
strued so as to render it capable of accomplishing 
its great end of promoting ‘‘the general welfare,” is 
being practically administered, as if its sole pur- 
pose was to increase the executive power, to the 

disparagemant of the legislative and judicial,—to 

| convert it into a government of a party instead of a 
nation—into a mere instrument for the distribution 
of the public revenue of the country, amongst the 
| public officers of the country, selected upon party 
grounds, and for party purposes. If this downward 
'and destructive tendency is not arrested, who can 
tell how much longer in spite of the government, 
,the inherent energy and virtue of the mass of the 
people, can ensure our social and political happi- 
| ness. 

1 think however, and I rejoice in being able to 
think, that the day is near at hand when we shall 
have restored to us the constitution as it was admin- 
istered in its origin. If the signs of the umes gre 
to be relied on, the virtue and intelligence of the 
people are again awakened, and in opposition to all 
mere parly tactics, and contrivances, av eminent Cl- 
tizen is about to be called to preside over us, whose 
fixed and steady virtue—sound, natural sense, and 
sterling patriotism, not less than his immortal 
achievements on the battle field, prove him eminent- 
ly wortby of the natien’s confidence and the nation’s 
honor. 


With such a man at our head, the political atmos- 
phere will again become wholesome and pure—cor- 
ruption and incompetency in public officers must 
cease—peace and an honorable peace be secured— 
the spirit which animated Washington’s administra- 
tion, will be seen to prevail—the improvement of 
the country, no longer arrested by executive power, 
will be onward——and our progress in commerce, in- 
land as well as external, among the states, as well 
as with foreign nations, be limited only by the resour- 
ces of the country. 

When such a codition of things shall be brought 
about, the nation will wonder how they could sO 
long have rested under the afflictions with which im- 
becility and incompetency in executive rule bave 
heretotore cursed it. With sincere regard, your 


friend and servant, 
REVERVY JOHNSON. 
Cuarves King, Esq., New York. 
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WAR WITH MEXICO. 





———> 


A postscript inserted in our last just before going to 
press, gave in substance the first version of a telegraphic 
despatch from Richmond, Va., of recent affairs in Mex- 
ico, which, when the mail arrived, was ascertained to be 
erroneous in cne particular. No battle had taken place 
between Gen. Pierce’s division and the guerrillas prior 
to the return of that officer to Vera Cruz for reinforce- 
ments. ‘The killed and wounded attributed to an affair 
with his division, Were the numbers killed and wound- 
ed in the affair between Col, De Russy and the Mexi- 
cans, of which an account is inserted in this number. 

During the week there has been intense anxiety for 
further intelligence from the seat of war, and especially 
as to the turn which the overtures to negotiate tor peace 
would take. It seemed to be conceded that the account 
of the Mexicans having appointed commissioners to 
meet Mr. Trist, was entitled to little credit. Letters from 
the city of Mexico, of two days later date than the one 
on which the tale was predicated, make no allusion what- 
ever to such a circumstance. 

In this state of anxiety, contradictory rumors followed 
each other almost every hour. Atone time we had it 
settled to a certainty that a treaty would be made,—a 
few hours after it was just as certain that our proposals 
had been rejected. One had it that Santa Anna was 
only shamming resistance whilst his real purpose was to 
finger those three millions. ‘The next report was that he 


had met, repulsed, and weunded Gen. Scott! 


Latest. The prevailing rains have swelled the rivers 
of the suuth so as to interrupt the mails from N. Orleans, 
in consequence vt which, we have but a very disjointed 
account uf the latest intelligence received there on the 
30th July, by the U.S. transport steamer Massachusetis, 
which left Vera Cruz on the 23d. ‘The following is the 
substance of what has reached us: 

No intelligence direct from the city of Mexico, or even 
from Puebla, traceable to any authentic souree, had 
reached Vera Cruz. since the date of our last advices.— 
All was in a state of doubt and suspense. 

The Vera Cruz Sol de Anahuae of the 23d, endeavors 
toaccount for the delay of negotiations on one hand, 
aud on the other hand admits that rumors were in cir 
culation quite unfavorable tv the success of Mr. 'Trisv’s 
missian. Indeed, from letters which had come to hand 
from Puebla, it was certain that the commission had 
not been installed, and ‘*consequently that the hopes of 
peace, which had been founded thereon, had complete- 
ly vanished.” 

A letier dated Mexico, July 6th, gives the items of 
the ‘l'rist proposals which were said to have leaked out, 
and which were so favorable that great rejoicings were 
taking place at Mexicv. The letter admits however that 
the three commissioners named to meet Mr. Trist, were 
self-appointed. It was probably one of thei that wrote 
ihe letter. 

General Scott was still at Puebla when last heard from. 
“Tndicator,” the reliable correspondent of the N. QO. 
Times writes on the 20th, “that all hopes of peace are 
entierly crushed, and that General Scott was to march 
on the capital on the 14th instant. Santa Anna, at the 
head of a large armiy, supposed to be 22,000 strong, in- 
tended to give him battle at some point between Puebla 
and Mexico.” 


Gen. Prercr had again left with his train, During 
his advance as firing had been heard along the road. He 
must have met with some obstacles. His force, how- 
ever, Was sooverwhelmingly strong—three thousand men 
with one hundred and fifty wagons. ‘Two hundred men, 
who set forth from Vera Cruz afier the train were at- 
tacked a short distance trom Santa Fe. ‘The Mexicans 
had a Strong force, but were defeated. 


Rurnine or Santa Fe.—Lieut. Fitzgerald had been 
sent on an expedition with twenty-five men. ‘They went 
to Santa Fe, took away some provisions belonging to 
the army, and set fire to the town. 


Tue Vomiro,at Vera Cruz, still claimed its victims— 
though less virulent than usuai at this season. 
Gov. Wilson, was taken alarmingly ill on the 22d. 





From Brazos Santiago we learn that a train of 
wagons and fifty pack mules, having dry goods, &c. 
to the value of $30,000 had been attacked on their 
route from Camargo to Monterey. All the mules 
and dry goods were captured and carried off. 





Tue weirs or Kosxivsco. Washington letters, says 
the Phil, N. American, announced that the Hon. Re- 
verdy Johnson and Major Tochman filed a petition 
Jast week in the orphans court of the district pray- 
ing that further proceedings be taken upon the former 
petition which Major T, filed in that court in Janu- 
ary last—and that Col. George Bomford, administra- 
tor de bonis non of Koskiusco’s estate, be ordered to 
show cause why he should not distribute the fund of 
the estate amongst the next of kin of Gen. Noskiusco. 
The prayer was granted, and the parties have to ap- 
pear on the 20th of August next. The estate amounts 
to about or over $50,000, of which five or six thou- 
sand are in stock, the residue in cash. Estkos and 
Zolkowskis, the grand children of two sisters of Gen. 
Koskiuseo, are the only distributees. 


CHRONICLE. 





Tre Markets. Arrivals from Europe bring accounts 
of another decline in the prices of breadstuffis. Canal 
flour at Liverpool on the 19th July, 343.a34s. 6d. Indian 
meal 29s. Wheat 10s. 2d.al0s. $d. Corn 303.a42s per 
quarter. 

The effect of this news was, to reduce flour at New 
York to $5 50a$5.625, and wheat in praportion. Corn 
65a79 cents. 

The promise of an abundant harvest continued. “If 
we had had the sun in one hand and a watering pot in 
_ other, we could not have made’ inore favorable wea- 
ther,’ 

The potato crop was still in doubt. 

Viramia. The pee election for a representative to 
congress in place of Mr. Dromgoole, deceased, has re- 
sulted in favor of Mr. Meape, the administration candi- 
date. . 

Tue Cuese Junk, Key-1na, arrived at New York a 
few days ago, with a crew of 40 Chinese and 20 Euro. 
peans. She cost $75,000 and has floated and sailed thus 
far on her voyage to Europe, to be exhibited as a curi- 
osity, calling on her way, to ascertain whether we Yan- 
kees have sufficient of the inquisitive to pay a portion 
towards the enterprize. 

She is said to be a very fine sea vessel, porfectly tight 
and staunch, built of teak wood and very strong. In 
shape she resembles a whale boat, is 150 feet long 25 
feet beam and 12 feet hold, her square built stern rising 
abvut 30 teet from the deck; cabin 30 feet long 23 feet 
wide and 94 feet high, painted with figures of birds, 
beasts, &c. <A large case in the upper part of the cabin 
contains a Chinese goddess, having 30 arms and hands 
stretched. She is decorated with watches, flowers and 
other offerings. There are many other curiosities on 
board. She has three teak wood masts, latine sails, ca- 
bles of bamboo, and anchors of wuod; three windlasses, 
the one midship to get up the anchor, is very large, the 
one in the bow is to heave the heel of the rudder to the 
stern post, and the one astern to heave the rudder out 
of the water. She is painted outside white, black bands 
trom her stern to her fore rigging; from the fore rigging 
to her stem red. Has nine ports on a side, painted 
white with black streaks, and has two eyes one on each 
side of the rudder. 


es 


U. Srates Finances. Treasury notes, outstanding 
on the 1st of August, 1847 $14,274,239 31 
Public deposits. The net amount subject to draft, 
in the various places of deposite throughout the 
Union, on the 26th July, 1847, was = $2,394,221 47 

Of which sum, there were in the 

U.S. mint and branch mints $949,569 95 

In the hands of assistant treasury 

Charleston, 427,650 72 
Do of Boston, 241,497 92 
Do of New York, 159,326 36 
Do of Philadelphia, 162,320 77 

Treasurer Washington, 148,537 61 

The residue at various other places. 

Besides the above amount subject to draft, there 
remained on deposite, for which drafts had been is- 
sued afd not yet presented $5,464,361 44 

Transfers have been ordered to New Orleans, to 
the amount of $2,141,151 95 

Receipls and expenditures. The receipts of the 
quarter ending the 30th June, as near as can yet be 
ascertained weie $20,405,050 00 


Kxpenditures same period . 22,473 505 35. 





The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, writes on the Sth sAugust—The administration 
have, | am certain, very strong reasons for wishing 
a speedy peace with Mexico, The war cannot be 
vigorously prosecuted, much longer, without a large 
addition to the means of the revenue. The expendi- 
tures on account of the army alone, for the last 

uarler, ending 30th June, were sixteen millions.— 
The resource of the loans has been nearly exhausted. 
Active and extensive preparations for the continu- 
ance of the war are, at this moment, in progress,— 
The eighteen million, treasury note loan, will be 
entirely exhausted during the present, ar the next 
month. The war expeuditures cannot be met by any 
estimated revenue that will accrue after the first af 
Qctober next. This is a dark and gloomy side of the 
prospect. Peace is the more desirable on account of 
the embarrassmepts whicn a continuance of the war 
must bring upon the treasury. ‘That the adminisira- 
tion wish it, is to say that they wish well to them- 
selves, and their individual and future popularity.’ 





Cuimuanvua, Mexico. The city of Chihuahua, the 
capital of the state of that name, which for several 
months was the headquarters of Col. Doniphan, con- 
tains about 14,000 inhabitants, and is said to be of 
remarkable beauty. ‘The narrator says: 

“It is situated on a plain between two high moun- 
tains that rise in the east and west. At the north 



















































































and south, the country, as far as the EYE Can see 33 
open and interspersed with farms. The byjj rr i 
many of which are very handsome, are compos ne 
white porphyry, thatis easily wrought when first tak of 
from the quarry, but by exposure to the air whe . 
very hard. The old Spaniards who originally built 





conveyed from a mountain four miles distant thro: — 
a stone canal, the waters of a spring. This bund NA 
fountain rises in the centre of the grand plaza Hee ue 
flows an octagonal basin, and then pursues jts aa nas 
over the whole city. The plaza is surrounded | — 
seats, with backs carved out of solid stone. At th; , aay a 
place could nightly be seen the entire population : 
of Chihuahua, indulging themselves in gossip ,,jfqm THe # 
idleness. lect to th 
‘‘As an evidence of the richness of the mines ot Michiz 
bth inst. 


Chihuahua, under the Spaniards, it is stated that the 
magnificent church of that city, which is of immense 
proportions, and ornamented by three towers of soli 
stone, was built at a cost of six hundred thousang 
dollars, and that this immense sum was raised bya 
tax of one bit on every eight dollars coined jp the 
mines. These silver mines are as rich as they eyep 
were, and inexhaustible; but the Indians have driyey 
the Mexicans from the richest of them, and the peo 
ple are too lazy to work those in their possession, 
“When our army left Chihuahua, there was no op. 
ganized government; the Mexican Governor, Trix 
fled on Co). Doniphan’s approach, and left him sole 
arbiter of the country. Col. Doniphan departed, 
leaving the city and the state to take care of they. 
selves, a prey to the first aspirant that wished for 
temporary power.” [N. O. Picayune, 
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Survey or Boston Hargor. Samuel S. Lewis 
and Ezra Lincoln, jr., have been appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts com nissior ers for the 
completion of the survey of Boston Harbor, and to 
make certain examinations with regard to the wea. 
ing away of the island. The work is tobe done 
under the direction of the officers of the U. S. Coast 
Survey, 
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Death of Major Wm. Armsrrona, Indian agent, 
‘‘He died,” says the Washington correspondent of 
the Baltimore Patriot, *‘respected, esteemed and be- 
loved by thousands of Indians, over whuse interests 
he had faithfully watched for many years, and by all 
who knew him in the United States. A faithful 
public officer, who has disbursed millions of the peo 
ple’s money without ever missing a dollar, an honesty 
upright man, the government will find it no easy 
task to supply his place! Recently the commission 
er of Indian affairs has entered into an agreement 
with the Methodist Episcopal church, south, for tle 
establishinent of six manual labor schools in the lo 
dian country, for the education of both sexes, in se 
parate departments, for each af which six thousand 
dollars, to erect the building, and six thousand dole 
lars annually for the support of the school, have 
been appropriated. The general supervision of these 
six schools was entrusted to Major Armstrong, 0 
addition to his other duties as Indian agent of th 
Choctaw nation and general superintendent of all 
the Indian agencies. The welfare of the India 
schools in question, Major Armstrong had much # 
heart. His secretary, who was with him when he 
died, writes thet the last directions he gave and th 
last words he ultered were in relation to thoi 
schools! 

Major Armstrong was endowed with most excels 
lent sense aud judgwent. He was better versed 
perhaps, than any other man with the whole Jndial 
relations of our government. With this know ledge 
and possessed of a high military turn of mind, back 
ed by prudence and discretion, he would have malt 
an admirable secretary of war. He was the broil 
of General Robert Armstrong, our consul at Livet 
pool, and like the general, was one of the early ?! 
oneers of the teeming south-west. Peace t0 
manes. 
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Emigration. Earl Gray, Colanial Secretary, writ 
to Lord Elgin, in Canada, that, it will not be prac’ 
cable this year to carry into effect a scheme of ~ 
nization, He would rather advise parliament to or 
asum of money to construct railways 10 the ©? 
nies, and employ the emigrants on the works. Fr 
states, officially, that the number of persons 
haye emigrated to North America during we 
twenty years, is 1,557000. If we add the emg 
who have sailed since last February, it will be feu 
that one anda haif millions of mep, womel si 
children have been added to the population of 
continent since 1826, from the United Kingdom 
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